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uNCYCLOPADIA 


THE NEW PRINTING 


The new London printing of Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica differs from all sets of 
the Britannica previously published. No 
claim is made that every article in this 
vast work is completely up to date, but 
it contains 20,000 articles, involving 
15,000,000 words, that have been writ- 
ten or revised since 1950. This revision 
alone covers more words than there are 
in any other work of reference published 
in this country. 


CONTINUOUS EDITORIAL 
REVISION 


During the first 161 years of the Bri- 
tannica’s history fourteen separate edi- 
tions were published. For those editions 
it required many years to prepare all the 
articles, many of which when first pub- 
lished were already out of date. For the 
modern world this leisurely system was 
unsatisfactory. The present unique 
policy of continuous editorial revision 
was therefore introduced. 

The 41,000 articles in this encyclo- 
pedia are arranged in thirty-four major 
classifications ... Art, Engineering, 
Geography, History, Industry and so on. 
Whole classifications undergo complete 
revision in turn, thus ensuring that every 
article is reconsidered periodically in a 
scholarly way, but any article in any 
classification is subject to revision at 
any time. 


A WHOLLY SATISFACTORY 
RESULT 


Neither the writing and checking of the 
articles in continuous revision nor the 
mechanical processes that follow are 
hurried, because care is devoted at 
every stage to ensure at the end a 
wholly satisfactory result. 

Encyclopedia Britannica is published 
with the editorial advice of members of 
the faculties of the Universities of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, London and Chicago. 
Articles to be contributed by authorities 
living in Britain, Europe and the Com- 
monwealth are arranged by the London 
editorial office, and those to be con- 
tributed by authorities living in the 
Americas are arranged by the Chicago 
editorial office. 
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ANNOUNCES 


CONTRIBUTORS 


A few amone the many hundreds of contributors who 
have written or revised articles since 1950 are: 


SIR FREDERICK C. BARTLETT 
MAX BELOFF 
ERIC BLOM 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 
F. S. BOAS 
Sir EDWARD BRIDGES 
BARBARA BUCK MASTER 
ALAN BULLOCK 
Professor E. M. BUTLER 
R. A. BUTLER, P.C., M.P. 
Lord CAMPION 
Sir ALEXANDER CARR-SAUNDERS 
G. D. H. COLE 
Air Marshal DOUGLAS COLYER 
ELY CULBERTSON 
F. FRASER DARLING 
H. C. DENT 
ISAAC DEUTSCHER 
Professor ROGER DOUCET 
Dr. I. EPSTEIN 
Professor RAYMOND FIRTH 
Sir ALEXANDER FLEMING 
Sir LIONEL FOX 
ROGER FULFORD 
DOROTHY E. M. GARDNER 
Professor Sir HAMILTON A. R. GIBB 
Professor DENIS GWYNN 
MARY AGNES HAMILTON 
Captain B. H. LIDDELL HART 
Sir OSCAR R. HOBSON 
Sir RONALD M. HOWE 
FRANK HOWES 
Sir JOHN HUNT and WILFRID NOYCE 
Professor JOAN M. HUSSEY 
Professor JACOB ISAACS 
W. C. KNEALE 
Professor H. A. KREBS 
Sir ALEXANDER LITTLE 
THE EARL OF LONGFORD 
Sir ANDREW McFADYEAN 
Professor N. S. MANSERGH 
Sir PHTLIP MANSON-BAHR 
General GEORGE C. MARSHALL 
Sir DAVID MILNE 
Professor DAVID ‘MIFFRANY 
GILBERT MURRAY 
H. G. NICHOLAS 
J. R. ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
HELENA NORMANTON, Q.C. 
E. J. PASSANT 
Professor R. PITTIONT 
J. W. POPE-HENNESSY 
Dr SARVEPALLT RADHAKRISHNAN 
Sir EF. JOHN RUSSELL 
Sir EDWARD J. SALISBURY 
Lord SALTER 
J. E. S. SIMON, O.C.. M.P. 
Dr CHARLES SINGER 
Sir HENRY SLESSER 
W. O. LESTER SMITH 
Professor L. DUDLEY STAMP 
Sir FRANK STENTON 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
Sir RAYMOND STREAT 
LUCY S. SUTHERLAND 
A. J. P. TAYLOR 
DAVID THOMSON 
Sir DOUGLAS VEALE 
Sir CHARLES WEBSTER 
W. T. WELLS. M.P. 
Sir IFOR WILLIAMS 
Field-Marshal LORD. WILSON 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 





BRITANNICA 


A New London Printing, 1955 Copyright, of the Authoritative Encyclopedia of the English Speaking World 


THE TEN-YEAR PROGRAMME 
Unequalled in size, scope and scholar. 
ship, the new London printing of 
Encyclopedia Britannica contains 
38,000,000 words, 17,500 illustrations 
and over 600 maps in its 27,000 pages. 
There are 37 Nobel Prize winners 
among the 4,500 contributors from 62 
countries. With more than 41,000 
articles, Britannica is so well indexed 
that each reference takes the reader to 
the quarter of the page sought. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH SERVICE 
Under the Britannica Ten-Year Pro- 
gramme the volumes are supplemented 
by the Britannica Library Research 
Service and the Britannica Books of the 
Year. Membership of the Library Re- 
search Service is a privilege available 
only to subscribers to the Ten-Y ear Pro- 
gramme and entitles them to ask up to 
fifty questions on matters of fact during 
the ten years. In reply reports are 
individually prepared by university 
graduates. 


KEEPING UP TO DATE 

The Britannica Book of the Y ear is pub- 
lished each March. Men and women 
who from first-hand knowledge are able 
to tell the story factually, accurately and 
with balanced judgment, view the year 
in retrospect. This volume contains 
674,000 words, 250 illustrations, 600 
articles and scores of tables and charts. 
It is designed to keep the subscriber up 
to date in encyclopedic material and is 
available at a privilege price for ten 
years, 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE 
Subscriptions to the Britannica Ten- 
Year Programme are now being regis- 
tered. For full details, and to secure 
priority, write to the following address: 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 
LTD 
Britannica House, 102 Dean Street, 
London, W.1 
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TOWARDS PEACE IN THE STRAITS 


out any minute in the Formosa Straits. Chiang Kai- 

shek was digging his heels in. The Communist Chinese 
threats to ‘liberate’ Formosa were going full blast and there 
was not the faintest hint that a conciliatory gesture would bring 
a favourable response. President Eisenhower seemed powerless 
to swing public opinion in the United States fast enough 
against the idea, by no means propagated by the Knowland 
faction alone, that America’s disengagement from its essentially 
absurd position on the defence of the offshore islands of Que- 
moy and Matsu would be shameful and dangerous appease- 
ment. Admiral Carney’s predictions of war in mid-April raised 
anxiety to fever heat, and otherwise sensible men had almost 
given up all hope of negotiation on any level. Now, suddenly, 
all is changed. 


() NLY a few weeks ago it seemed as if war might break 


* * * 


Whatever else may be thought about all that was done and 
said at the Bandoeng conference, this much is probably true: 
that if it had not been held there would have been no compar- 
able opportunity for the ‘neutralist’ countries of Asia to put 
pressure on Communist China for some sort of pacific gesture. 
Without such pressure it is exceedingly unlikely that Chou 
En-lai would have felt constrained to say that ‘the Chinese 
Government is willing to sit down and enter into negotiations 
with the United States Government to discuss the question of 
relaxing tension in the Far East, and especially the question of 
relaxing tension in the Formosa area.’ But as it turned out the 


Statement was perfectly timed, both to put the finishing touch 


to the impression of sweet reasonableness which Chou had 
been carefully creating at Bandoeng and to force Washington 
to make a firm decision at the very moment when American 
public opinion had begun to swing firmly against the ‘strong 
line.” It is true that Chou later qualified his offer by the assertion 
that any talks with America would not ‘in the slightest degree 
affect the sovereign right of the Chinese people in liberating 
Formosa,’ but that—like the Nationalists’ assertion that they 
would never sit at a conference table with the Communists— 
was Only to be expected. 

Opinion in America itself may have been confused, but from 
the outside it has seemed for many weeks clear enough that the 
Administration has been working steadily—if tortuously, and 
often obscurely—for disengagement, conciliation and peace. 
There is reason to believe that the State Department had a clear 
enough idea of the pressure that was being put on Chou at 
Bandoeng, and there must have been hopes that Chou would 
offer some gesture—to his own advantage, certainly, but which 


would also make their task easier. But when the news came at 
the weekend the Government seemed unprepared. Mr. Dulles 
was on holiday and inaccessible. President Eisenhower was 
down on the farm in Pennsylvania. The outcome of a long con- 
versation between Mr. Herbert Hoover and the President was 
a statement asking the Chinese to give proof of their sincerity 
and adding that America would insist upon the Chinese 
Nationalists taking an equal part in any discussions. There the 
matter might have remained, in bluntly opposing terms of black 
and white, if the Administration’s determination to drive to- 
wards a provisional settlement had been weaker. But by the 
time Mr. Dulles returned from holiday he had successfully 
steeled himself against the Knowland faction and thrown away 
what little concern remained for Chiang’s ‘face.’ America is 
now willing to enter into bilateral talks with the Chinese. 


These rapid developments come as confirmation of what the | 


Spectator has always maintained, that the Administration’s 
basic policy towards the Formosa question has been concili- 
atory and pacific, and that its dangerous ambiguities arose not 
out of contradictions in that policy itself but rather from the 
difficulties of reorientating public opinion and preventing an 
open split in the Republican Party. There are many people 
ready to think the worst of America, even among America’s 
friends. But if such pessimists had looked more closely at the 
general tendency of American comment during the past week 
or two, they would have seen how rapidly it was swinging out 
of confusion towards that calmer reappraisal of the situation 
which made it possible for Mr. Dulies to respond, as he did, 
to Chou’s offer. Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s recent speech was a 
signal for a quickening of the process. Not long afterwards Mr. 
Walter Lippman said quite plainly that Quemoy and Matsu 
were a liability to be disposed of. Senator George, a Southern 
Democrat whom McCarthy himself could not accuse of being 
soft on Communism, spoke out for talks with the Chinese. 
x * * 

Perhaps nothing could be more indicative of the change 
that has overtaken American thinking recently than a compari- 
son of two articles by the Alsop brothers in the New York 
Herald Tribune. These distinguished columnists normally 
speak with a single voice. But a fortnight ago Joseph said that 
America must stand by Chiang over Quemoy and Matsu (com- 
paring the American position to that of Britain in the summer 
of 1939), to be answered within the space of fourteen days by 
Stewart, who in effect admitted, without alarm, that with- 
drawal from those islands was precisely what the Administra- 
tion has been working for all the time. 











DRAGON’S TEETH 


to receive wage differentials, schoolmasters would be 

better paid than solicitors, and the curate’s stipend would 
far exceed that of the candlestick-maker. But schoolmasters and 
curates continue to be wretchedly paid because their vocations 
give them little bargaining power; they cannot twist the State’s 
arm whenever they are feeling poor, weary, or frustrated. It is 
meaningless, therefore, to base a claim for higher wage differ- 
entials for engine-drivers and firemen on abstract justice. If 
justice were done, the people who would benefit would be not 
the members of the powerful trade unions, but the millions 
whose jobs for one reason or another deprive them of the 
right or the capacity to embarrass the community by going out 
on strike. 

Yet it was hard to blame the footplate men for chancing their 
arm on this strike threat. Two successive Governments have 
surrendered rather than face a stoppage on the railways, 
Labour once, the Conservatives twice. If the NUR could do 
it, why not ASLEF? The footplate men’s union bank balance 
may not be so healthy, for strike purposes, as the NUR’s; 
but on the other hand the chances of the footplate men of 
getting their way without a strike ought to be greater. After all, 
people like engine-drivers—feel that they deserve more, much 
more, than porters and gangers and the rest. Public opinion 
should be on their side: and with a general election in the 
offing, the Government would be in no hurry to irritate public 
opinion. Surrender, surely, would be inevitable, provided that 
somebody could find a formula to prevent it looking too abject. 

For these reasons the footplate men felt justified in breaking 
the wage agreement they had recently concluded with the 
British Railways executive—in repudiating the arbitration 
verdict that they had pledged themselves to accept. They were 
able, of course, to argue that the agreement had been invali- 
dated by the executive's grant of increased wages to the NUR, 
which automatically reduced the footplate men’s differentials. 
But if this argument were to be accepted, it would mean that 
no group of men in an industry could be given a rise without 
the wages of everybody else in the industry going up propor- 
tionately. And very soon (since the railwaymen’s claims have 
been based largely on the need to restore parity with wages in 
other industries) this would mean that as soon as wages went 
up in one industry they would have to go up in all. 

This is not just a derisive speculation: it is, in fact, what is 
happening. The wage structure is gradually becoming ossified, 
in the attempt to keep everybody’s wages proportionately in 
step with everybody else’s. This is not to say that the footplate 
men’s case is frivolous: the fact that differentials can become 
a fetish does not mean they are no longer needed, and the 
engine-driver’s case for them is as good as most. What is wrong 
with his case is the way he has handled it, using the union’s 
nuisance value to secure something quickly by force, trust- 
ing that Government weakness will overcome Government 
scruples. 

The Government, in fact, is finding that the dragon’s teeth 
it sowed on the railways a few weeks ago are producing with 
remarkable rapidity their crop of armed men. A glance at the 
reports of the conference of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union this week is enough to show that the sword of union 
bargaining power, naked and unembarrassed, is again being 
flourished. It has not even been necessary for the Communists 
in the union to lead the agitation for greater militancy, as they 
have had to do in the past few years; they could stay in the 
background, a position that they much prefer, and watch the 


| skill and responsibility were the only test for worthiness 
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rank and file clamour for a tougher policy against the 
employer. 

The engineers’ demands are not unreasonable; most of us 
will have every sympathy with the desire for greater leisure 
whether it be used, as one delegate wanted, ‘to show their 
children Park Lane and Mayfair, where the parasitical class 
live,’ or. as another preferred, to see the sun rise behind moun- 
tains. But the tone behind the demands was more arrogant, 
more akin to the past utterances of the Communists than to 
those of the TUC. Prosperity has its frustrations; even if the 
engineers are earning more than ever before, they can still feel 
disgruntled; and they can always excuse fresh demands on the 
grounds that they must buy new cloaks against a coming bliz- 
zard. But these demands, echoed in almost every industry 
today. will themselves promote the blizzard, unless unions and 
employers can find their way back to the road of industrial 
co-operation from which they have begun to stray. 


TALKS AT THE SUMMIT 


HORTLY before he resigned, Sir Winston Churchill said 
S« he was still in favour of four-power talks at ‘the 
summit.’ In this he differed from the official Foreign 

Office view and from President Eisenhower, who feared that 
such a meeting would be no more than ‘a social get-together.’ 
For some years now, and particularly since Sir Winston’s 
speech on May 11, 1953, four-power talks at the highest level 
have been regarded by the Opposition and many people in 
Western Europe as a panacea for peace. By some alchemy all 
the disagreements between Russia and the West, it is thought, 
would be dissolved by such a meeting. Just as the public does 
not bother to go to listen to the meetings of its Members of 
Parliament but prefers to look at the party leaders on tele- 
vision, so in the public mind the normal workings of diplo- 
macy are ignored and attention is fixed upon a meeting between 
the heads of states. However unjustified is the public anxiety 
for four-power talks at the top level, that anxiety is a fact 
which has to be taken into account by Western diplomats. 

It has been announced that the three Western Foreign 
Ministers will meet in Paris on May 8 to decide on plans for a 
meeting with Russia, probably at the Foreign Minister level. 
Is there any reason why such a meeting should not take place 
at the summit? 

For the British Government to come out in favour of such 
a meeting would not only be to pander to Western public 
opinion, though the need to do that might well be sufficient 
in itself. Marshal Bulganin recently said that he took ‘a positive 
attitude’ to four-power talks, and Western propaganda would 
be greatly helped by a proposal that these talks should take 
place at the top level. Moreover, it seems likely that pressure 
in the West for such talks will mount during the summer, and 
the Western governments will soon have to surrender to this 
pressure anyway. Even if the notion of such talks is still dis- 
tasteful to the British Government, it can comfort itself, there- 
fore, by pleading that it is only making a virtue out of necessity. 
Certainly, so far as the personalities involved are concerned, 
there is nothing to be said against a meeting at the highest 
level. It could hardly make much difference if Marshal Bul- 
ganin rather than Mr. Molotov were the chief Russian nego- 
tiator, and on the grounds of experience alone Sir Anthony 
Eden would be preferable to Mr. Macmillan, while the presence 
of President Eisenhower would be an unmixed blessing. 

The arguments against a meeting at the summit are not 
strong. An orderly progression from the official level to the 
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Foreign Minister level and then to the Prime Minister level is 
not part of the natural order of things. It would be quite easy 
to miss Out a stage. Talk about the need to test Russian sin- 
cerity and to see if Russian mentality is changing is unrealistic. 
There is no reason to believe that the Russians have suddenly 
become sincere or that their mentality has changed. There must 
be talks, and it does not greatly matter if Russian sincerity is 
tested at Foreign Minister or Prime Minister level. The only 
strong argument is that the Americans will be likely to object. 


$23 


Obviously a meeting at the summit without President Eisen- 
hower would be useless and dangerous. But the Americans 
may well change their minds about this, and even if they do 
not there is no reason why the British and the French should 
not publicly state their preference for an early meeting between 
heads of governments. If Mr. Macmillan had to confide to Mr. 
Dulles that the British Government’s action had possibly been 
slightly influenced by domestic considerations he could safely 
assume that Mr. Dulles would understand his difficulty. 


Portrait of the Week 


general election campaign in Britain is limited to five 

weeks or less, and during these weeks there is usually 

an atmosphere of unreality or suspense: decisions can- 
not be taken, discussions have to be postponed. But this time it 
looks as though the campaign may weil coincide with the most 
important and potentially the most fruitful developments in 
foreign affairs since the outbreak of the war in Korea. During 
the past week, Mr. Chou En-lai, Mr. Harold Macmillan and 
Mr. Dulles have all made statements which mark a significant 
loosening of the international situation. When Mr. Chou En-lai 
first made his dramatic offer at Bandoeng to ‘sit down and 
enter into negotiations with the United States to discuss the 
question of relaxing tension in the Far East and especially 
the question of relaxing tension in the Formosa area,’ it was 
treated with reserve in Washington. But then came the wholly 
unexpected and singularly straightforward statement of 
American policy by Mr. Dulles. Just back from his holiday 
on Duck Island, the US Secretary of State went out of his way 
to dissociate himself from anything the State Department had 
said in his absence—*When I go away, I am really away’ 
and proceeded to say that the United States was willing to 
enter into bilateral talks with the Peking Government for a 
cease-fire in the Formosa area, even if the Chinese Nationalists 
objected. In this matter, he said, the Nationalists were not 
deemed to be ‘indispensable’ to American interests. 


FourR-POWER TALKS 

But it was not only in this matter that the hopeful could 
discern signs of a relaxation of tension. On Monday, Mr. 
Macmillan told the House of Commons of the first preparatory 
steps which were being taken towards holding four-power 
talks with Russia. These included a series of meetings between 
British, French and United States officials at 10 Carlton House 
Terrace, which began on Wednesday. It was presumed that 
among their tasks would be the drafting of an agenda and a 
note of invitation to the Soviet Government and the suggestion 
of a date for the conference. At the same time as Mr. 
Macmillan, who impressively survived his first test in the 
House of Commons as Foreign Secretary, was making his 
announcement, a statement from the Foreign Office in London 
said that the Foreign Ministers of the three Western Powers 
would meet in Paris on May 8 (just before the meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council) in order to discuss ‘concrete plans’ 
for holding the four-power conference. But even this was not 
the end of the week’s activity in the field of foreign affairs. 
Mr. Macmillan reported to the House of Commons on Monday 
that the Government had proposed that the Ambassadors of 
the four occupying powers in Vienna should meet there on 
May 2, together with Austrian representatives, to do the neces- 
sary preparatory work for an Austrian Treaty. On Tuesday, 
while suggesting that a Foreign Ministers’ conference would 


have been able to work more speedily, Russia agreed to such 
a meeting. 
AFRO-ASIAN CONFERENCE 

It was against the background of this activity between the 
great powers that the Afro-Asian conference at Bandoeng 
exploded and then came to an end. It was a curious conference. 
As the correspondent of The Times pointed out in his conclud- 
ing despatch, the one thing which unites the African and Asian 
countries who were attending it is their experience of Western 
colonialism. As this experience grows smaller and smaller, 
there is less and less to keep them united, and they start to 
think and behave differently from each other. In short, the 
Bandoeng conference suggested that the very concept which 
it was intended to confirm was in fact invalid: the concept of 
Asia as a united bloc, and this concept extended to Africa also. 
The bitter attacks on Communism, to which Mr. Chou En-lai 
had to listen, were important as such and may have helped 
to convince the Chinese Prime Minister that all the countries 
of Asia and Africa, under-developed though they may be, are 
not ripe for the plucking. But the even more important long- 
term effect was the damage which was done to Mr. Nehru’s 
dream of a united Asia: of a community of non-Western 
nations drawing on the wisdom and patience of the East and 
saving themselves if not the world from the indecencies of 
Western civilisation. 


NeUTRALISM DrFraTeD 

If neutralism took a knock at Bandoeng, it took another far 
away in Europe, where, in the Lower Saxony elections, the 
neutralism which is supposed to exist there (on the borders 
of Soviet Europe) failed to find any significant political expres- 
sion. At the same time, in Lower Austria, the Communists 
were badly defeated. 
PREPARING FoR A STRIKI 

In a week in which Chelsea won the league championship for 
the first time in its history (and in its golden jubilee year, too), 
the British people were prepared for anything, And what they 
had to be prepared for was another strike. On Wednesday 
evening, the threat of the Association of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen to strike at midnight on Sunday was still being 
maintained, although there was some hope that a settlement 
might be reached before the weekend. (Just for the record, 
it is worth adding that a strike of men who man the rotary 
presses has kept the Weekend Mail off the bookstalls for 
another week, which is presumably going to spoil some people's 
weekend.) 


THE ELECTION 

One possible effect of the railway strike, should it occur, 
namely that it might damage Labour’s chances at the general 
election, was being discussed during the week. Otherwise, the 
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campaign, for most people, started very slowly. Only Dr. 
Summerskill, who on being adopted as Labour candidate for 
Warrington said, understandably enough, ‘I feel quite 
emotional about having been adopted,’ and Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt who, also understandably, felt quite emotional about 
not being adopted for the new All Saints division of Birming- 
ham, seemed to have much to be concerned about. The rest 
of the election news has been small. The unions have been 
asked to make their usual contributions to the Labour election 
fund, and even the Communist-led Scottish area of the National 
Union of Mineworkers has responded with £1,000. In his 
opening address to the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
National Committee at Blackpool, Mr. R. Openshaw empha- 
sised the need to return the Labour Party and criticised Mr. 
Butler’s ‘middle-class marginal-vote-catching Budget.’ 

This had been the theme of the Labour attack on the Budget 
in the House of Commons: that the benefits it distributed 
would not go to those who need them most, that is, to the less 
well-off who do not pay any income tax at all. The argument 
in the House along these lines was for the most part sterile. 

The BBC rallied to the challenge of the general election by 
banning all discussions and jokes about politics and even 
suspending, as described on another page, an Oxford Union 
debate on science and religion. The importance of the party 
political broadcasts on television this year is emphasised by 
an announcement during the week that there are now 4,503,766 
television licences. In February, 1953, it was estimated that 
there are 2.7 viewers of every television set licensed. If one 
assumes, as is reasonable, that the audiences will be increased 
for the party political broadcasts, the party leaders will, 
through television, be reaching between 15,000,000 and 
20,000,000 electors. 


MISCELLANY 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler announced that the Society of 
Antiquaries of London is gdéing to begin an important excava- 
tion of the Roman site of Verulamium, the first for many years. 
Since this, quite literally, is intended to break new ground, it 
is expected that several significant and instructive discoveries 
will be made. On the same day in the House of Commons, 
Mr. lain Macleod, while being more cautious about Dr. Jonas 
Salk’s anti-poliomyelitis vaccine than some people have been 
in the United States. nevertheless announced that the Govern- 
ment intends to support and encourage its development. It 
had, on the whole, then, been an encouraging week—until the 
Roud Research Board came along with the happy little fore- 
cast that there will be twice as many vehicles on the road in 
1963 as there are today. That puts even a threatened rail strike 
into perspective. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


INCE 1867. when the conditions of the modern two- 

party system were established, no government has ever 

increased its majority at a general election. This is the 
verriding tact which makes one hesitate to forecast what 
ttherwise seems obvious: a Conservative victory on May 26 
ther hand, few governments have, during three and a 
half years in office. done so well at by-elections as this one. 
Ihe normal! pattern ts for by-elections to show a considerable 
swing against whichever party ts in office, but for there to be 
a swing back to that party during the general election cam- 
paign. Since the autumn of 1952, however, the general ten- 
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dency of by-elections has been to show a swing, however 
small, in favour of the Government. If the normal pattern 
asserted itself during the next four weeks, this swing in favour 
of the Government would increase, and it would not be rash 
to prophesy a Conservative majority of over one hundred. 
I already stand to lose £1 and a box of fifty cigarettes if this 
prophecy proves false. But betting is one thing. The more 
serious need is to try and discover whether there is any sig- 
nificant reason for believing that the Conservatives will change 
the established electoral pattern of the past eighty years. 

There seem to me to be two such reasons. The first is that 
the result of the last General Election was artificial. The swing 
back to the Labour Government during the campaign of 
autumn, 1951, was not only much larger than usual, but also 
continued—which is very abnormali—to gather momentum 
right up to polling day. This, I think, can only be attributed 
to the success of the “war-monger’ stunt. The timing of it was 
brilliant. It was hinted at in the speech which Mr. Herbert 
Morrison made at the Labour Party Conference at the begin- 
ning of the campaign, and from then on individual Labour 
candidates and agents took up the theme. But it was only 
half-way through the campaign that it was suddenly pushed 
forward as the main issue: and then it was too late for the 
Conservatives to retaliate. The estimate which is usuall; 
made—that the ‘war-monger’ campaign lost the Conservatives 
sixty seats—appears to me indisputable. In one sense, there- 
fore, the Conservative record at by-elections during the past 
three years is not as extraordinary as it at first seems. What 
the Conservative Party has managed to do is recover and 
hold some of the ground which it lost during the last ten days 
of the 1951 campaign. 

The second reason for believing that the pattern will be 
changed is that the Conservative Party has only recently taken 
the measure of the revolution which hurled it out of office 
in 1945. The Labour majority in 1945, like the Liberal majority 
in 1906, was due to a number of causes, but basically they 
were both possible because in each case the Left-wing 
party broke through the natural conservatism of a section of 
the working class. The significant features of all the three 
elections since the war have been, first, the large percentage 
of the electors who have voted, and secondly, the steadily in- 
creasing Labour vote in the country. What, in short, hap- 
pened in 1945 was that the working class discovered (or 
rediscovered) its political power and used it to return Labour. 
At the 1950 and 1951 elections it continued to use this power, 
and continued to use it to support the Labour Party. (The 
pattern of the two 1910 General Elections was being repeated.) 
What may well have happened since 1951 is that the Con- 
servative Party has regained some of its support in the working 
class, and, from the political student’s point of view, the main 
interest of this election is going to be whether.the Labour 
Party yet again increases its aggregate vote in the country. 

Much too much fuss is usually made at election time of 
the middle-class voters. Their key position in the electoral 
battle is, | think, an invention of a lot of middle-class journa- 
lists. The basic fact which Baldwin, at any rate, understood 
is that this country is engaged in working-class politics. It 1s 
the working class which, by its indifference or its activity, its 
conservatism or its rebelliousness, can dictate the result of an 
election. Mr. Bevan is, on this question, much more far-seeing 
than Mr. Morrison or Mr. Gaitskell. His persistent argument 
that the Labour Party should not court the middle-class vote 
because it can win elections by organising the working-class 
vote is. | am sure, a much truer reading of the political situa- 
tion than the more orthodox idea that Labour must trim Its 
socialism to placate the dormitory suburbs. Conversely, 4 
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Conservative majority depends on recovering and holding 
some more of the support in the working class which it lost 
in 1945. If the reason for its successes at recent by-elections 
has been that it has done this, then it will increase its majority 
on May 26. If the reason is anything more fortuitous than 
that, then the Labour Party may well draw on enough work- 
ing-class support to carry the day. 





Lady Megan Lloyd George is, I suppose, one of the most 
attractive personalities in politics. No one can help warming 
to her, either in conversation, when she bubbles merrily along, 
her eyes and her words dancing, or when she is on the platform, 
touching her audiences with some of her father’s magic. She 
has another characteristic which, amidst all the sham and 
beastliness of politics, is endearing. Though, as her latest 
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action emphasises, she is in firm opposition to the political 
views of her brother, Mr. Gwilym Lloyd George, she will not 
allow him to be attacked in her presence. If someone dares 
utter a word of criticism, she will up and slay him. ‘You must 
never say things like that about Gwilym. He is as honest and 
sincere as the rest of us.’ She has now taken the step which 
for so long has been expected. Perhaps she will return to 
Parliament, and oh! how it could do with her spirit. But 
no one should take her conversion too seriously. Lady Megan’s 
radicalism is, like her father’s, the radicalism of the peasantry. 
She thinks of Tories as squires who at any moment may 
evict one from one’s cottage. It is all great fun when one is 
listening to her. It takes one back . . . well, of course, it 
takes one back to the days when her father was fighting legal 
battles against the squires of North Wales. It is not very 
relevant, but one can forgive Lady Megan anything. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


MR. WOODROW wyaTT, I read, has shaken the dust of Birming- 
ham from his feet, with the slightly embittered comment: ‘One 
should not expect any gratitude in politics and I certainly have 
not had it from Birmingham.’ It was at Birmingham, curiously, 
that I received my first (and lasting) instruction in the nature 
of political ingratitude. I happened to be present when the 
votes were being counted in the Sparkbrook division of Bir- 
mingham in 1945. When Mr. L. S. Amery, who had represented 
the division for thirty-four years, realised that he had been de- 
feated—and by someone of no particular importance called 
Shurmer—he looked an utterly broken man. It was not only 
that the service which he had given to the division and to 
Parliament was as selfless as any; but also that for him Bir- 
mingham, with its links with Joseph Chamberlain, was his 
spiritual home. The political tide which brought the Labour 
Party to power had washed over all this, in one night. It is not 
precisely ingratitude, for gratitude does not enter into the cal- 
culations of voters. But it is a heartless business none the less. 


* > + 


THERE WAS much talk some weeks ago in Parliament and the 
press about restrictive trade practices. The rubber manu- 
facturers, it was said, formed a ‘ring,’ and as evidence it was 
recalled that whenever the price of one firm’s tyres was in- 
creased the price of all the other firms’ tyres was increased 
simultaneously. How could this be a coincidence? Three of 
the newspapers which made most fuss over this restrictive 
practice were the Daily Express of the Beaverbrook group, 
the Daily Mail of the Rothermere group, and the News 
Chronicle of the Cadbury group. A day after the newspaper 
strike came to an end the three London evening newspapers 
simultaneously put up their prices from three-halfpence to 
twopence. They are the Evening Standard of the Beaverbrook 
group, the Evening News of the Rothermere group, and the 
Star of the Cadbury group. 


* taal * 


NO DOUBT it was embarrassing for Dr. Barnet Stross when at 
his ‘roses for Lidice’ press conference his Communist guests 
were stumped by some awkward questions put to them by a 
former Czech who is now a British subject working in London 
as a journalist. Refugees from political oppression always tend 
to be something of an embarrassment in the country which 
gives them shelter. The more stridently they whistle to keep 
their spirits up, so to speak, the more likely is the chance of 
embarrassment. In the case of the Lidice press conference, it 


was not the journalist’s fault that Dr. Stross’s Communist 
guests were so extremely vulnerable to embarrassing questions. 
li they were so sensitive, why go to the trouble of holding a 
press conference? These questions are prompted by a porten- 
tous paragraph in Mr. Tom Driberg’s column in Reynolds’ 
News. Mr. Driberg thinks that some of the exiles to whom 
England gives shelter against oppression and torture are be- 
coming ‘a bit uppish and tiresome.’ He concludes that ‘we 
should end the disturbances by deporting those who cause 
them.’ 

* * * 
IN THIS COUNTRY you can say what you like, but you cannot 
listen to what you like. The case of the Army officer hauled 
up before the Bench the other day for the crime of listening to 
police-car broadcasts is illuminating. This officer was driving 
along a quiet country road when he discovered an injured 
woman lying by the roadside. He stopped and gave what help 
he could; and then he switched on the high-frequency receiver 
in his car (he had bought this receiver in Germany, where 
high-frequency broadcasting is common) to find out whether 
there were any police-cars in the vicinity. In due course a 
policeman appeared. Whatever he thought of the officer’s 
prompt action in bringing help to the injured woman, he was 
outraged to hear those forbidden noises coming from the inside 
of the car. And so the officer duly found himself in court for 
his pains. Ignorance is no defence, of course (not even against 
such a nonsensical law as this), but’I was relieved to see that 
on this occasion the Bench pleaded ignorance as great as that 
of the accused. 

. a * 
FROM THE Manchester Guardian of April 23: ‘A man told the 
jury at an inquest at Wellington, Shropshire, yesterday that 
when his sister died about eight years ago after an accident he 
did not know what to do, so he put her body in a box. He left 
the box in the house when he moved recently. . . . The report 
will be presented to the annual meeting of the Regional Coun- 
cil in Newcastle upon Tyne on May 14, when Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell will speak.’ 


FROM WEDNESDAY’S papers I learned (a) that a deckhand, after 
four years’ service, would earn, in addition to his keep, £31 10s 
a month, and (6) that the average Baptist minister’s stipend 
is £30 16s. 8d. a month. This is what is called a differential. 
PHAROS 
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Cold Feet in 
the Cold War 


By DAVID ORMSBY GORE, MP 


N a matter of weeks the people of West Germany will have 
regained their sovereignty and will have started to rearm. 
This will impose upon them responsibilities which they 

have not had to shoulder for ten years, and it is therefore 
perhaps not very surprising to find that before taking the 
plunge many of them are inclined to ‘linger on the brink and 
fear to cast away.’ Indeed, it would be distressing if we found 
the situation markedly different. If, after all the efforts demo- 
crats inside and outside Germany have made to curb the excess 
of military zeal displayed in their recent history, we found 
the German nation impatiently clamouring to get back into 
uniform, we would be justifiably concerned. Nevertheless, if 
the reaction against the existing policy of integration with the 
West and controlled rearmament were to gather momentum. 
the dangers to peace and security in Europe and the world 
would increase alarmingly. 

Unfortunately, there are two factors which are doing much 
to encourage such a reaction at the present time. The first is 
Russia’s agreement to the signing of an Austrian Treaty. and 
the second is the controversy over the von Bonin plan which 
has led to its author's dismissal from the German skeleton 
Defence Ministry. 

Of course, there have always been supporters of what is 
called an ‘Austrian solution’ for Germany, and in this country 
they have been represented by a rather improbable pair in 
the persons of Lord Hinchingbrooke and Mr. Richard Cross- 
man. Their views, whatever one may think about them, are 
inevitably fortified now that the conclusion of a peace treaty 
between Austria and the four occupying powers appears cer- 
tain. Under the treaty all occupation forces will be withdrawn 
and Austria will undertake not to join any military alliance 
or allow any military base on its territory. The German 
neutralists demand to know why the Soviets should not be 
asked whether they would be prepared to do a deal over Ger- 
many on the same terms. If they agreed. all Germany would 
be reunited. all foreign troops would leave German soil. and 
the nation would not be required to raise twelve divisions of 
troops under NATO control. No one here should under- 
estimate the immense attraction of such a solution or its 
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limitless dangers. It attracts those who intensely desire 

reunification. It attracts those who do not like foreign troops 

in their country, and it attracts those who have a shrewd 
suspicion they will soon be receiving their call-up papers. 

Indeed, it is remarkable how staunchly the majority of Ger- 

mans have resisted its charms. They have done so because 

they have appreciated that it is both unrealistic and dangerous. 

Germany, with seventy million inhabitants and formidable 

industrial resources, is in no way comparable to Austria, 

which has a population of seven million and little industrial 
power. The history of the occupation in the two countries has 
been entirely dissimilar, and their countries’ histories over 
the last hundred years would not lead to the conclusion that 

a safe solution in one case would necessarily be a safe solution 

in the other. But, above all, this neutratist policy depends for 

its success on placing a degree of confidence in the Soviet 
government, not to speak of future German governments, 
which an examination of the record in no way merits. Can 

Germany, without powerful friends and allies, really expect 

better treatment from Russia than with them? Has weakness 

prospered more than strength? The people of Czechoslovakia 
could supply the answer. 

For these and many other reasons it seems probable that a 
majority of West Germans will continue to support Adenauer 
in the implementation of the Paris agreements, but they need 
the support and encouragement of all their partners in NATO, 
and this is where the von Bonin affair is significant. 

No one in this country and probably very few in Germany 
would quibble about von Bonin’s dismissal for seeking public 
support for views which were contrary to those of his Ministry 
and of his political superiors. It is, however, possible for many 
Germans at least to be attracted by his defence plan, or a 
modified form of it. Briefly he is opposed to the suggested 
form of Germany’s defence contribution on the following 
grounds: 

1. The lack of general support for rearmament would make 

a conscript army unreliable and ineffective. 

. A conscript army would take many years to build up 
and train. He suggests eight years as opposed to three 
and a half years for a professional army of equal size. 
The existing NATO strategy seems to envisage the 
abandonment of much of West Germany in the early 
stages of a campaign. and does not therefore meet vital 
German interests. 


tl 


es) 


Arising out of these objections, he proposes that the plans 
for a conscript army should be abandoned and in its stead a 
professional army of 150,000 volunteers should be recruited. 
Such a force would be composed of mobile blocking units 
largely equipped with anti-tank weapons, and its special role 
would be the defence of the Eastern border of the Federal 
Republic. It would be supported in its task by local ‘Home 
Guard’ units with an intimate knowledge of the surrounding 
terrain, and these units would also be equipped mainly with 
anti-tank weapons 

Of course, the proposal to rely on a professional army 
immediately conjures up the ghost of von Seeckt, and is 
politically unacceptable both inside and outside Germany. 
It is also possible for military experts to shoot down the plan 
on tactica! and strategic grounds. but the impression it has 
given that NATO seems content to regard much of West 
Germany as expendable, with the implication that German 
troops are to be treated as mercenaries by the allies, may be 
hard to eradicate. Von Bonin himself may depart but von 
Boninism cannot be so easily exorcised. 

It is imperative that the other members of the Western 
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Alliance should make it clear that their strategy will envisage 
the total defence of West Germany, and the statement to this 
effect given by General McAuliffe, Commander of the United 
States Army in Europe, should reassure the Germans. 

The day on which Germany regains her sovereignty will be 
4 momentous one in the history of Europe and of the world. 
We are pledged to a policy of leading her by the hand back 
as an equal into the family of Western civilisation to which 
she belongs. At this critical hour we must not snatch her in 
as though we were playing a game of ‘Nuts in May.’ Nor 
must we hold her hand timidly as though the whole act were 
distasteful. It must be the firm handclasp of true friendship. 


Johnson’s Dictionary 


By GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


Boswell’s Life. In those pages he provides, of course, a 

magnificent spectacle. And yet Boswell’s account of him is 
lopsided. Granted that it well represents Johnson as a person- 
ality and also as a moral being, it does not fully represent him as 
an intellectual being. The most adequate representation that 
Boswell gives of him in that capacity he gives in the writings he 
quotes—that is, mainly in Johnson’s letters. Otherwise John- 
son’s mind in Boswell’s pages is often a mind at play. When 
Johnson was on the right side of dinner and among delightful 
companions he displayed his mental powers rather for the sake 
of display. On these occasions the object of his thinking was 
not so much truth as victory. It is in his writings that we find 
his mind responsibly concerned with truth, which for him 
was mainly truth about man as a public and private person—in 
Boswell’s words ‘true, evident and actual wisdom.’ It is in his 
writings that Johnson is at his greatest. And the Dictionary* 
stands among those writings. 

There are two pieces of extended writing connected with the 
Dictionary. The body of the Dictionary could not, in its very 
nature, be more than a series of short items, but as usual John- 
son took the opportunity to deliver himself at large on the 
principles of the work he was concerned in doing. Eight years 
before the Dictionary was published, he brought out his Plan 
of an English Dictionary, and when the work was completed he 
affixed to it a Preface. The Plan is enough to show that Johnson 
had been conscious of the nature of English words long before 
there had been any question of his making a dictionary. It 
shows a magnificent grasp of what lay ahead. When the time 
came for him to write his Preface he did not need to supersede 
the Plan at any important point. Plan and Preface together are 
two of the most remarkable writings we have about the matters 
they treat of. 

The Plan and the Preface show that Johnson saw his work as 
concerned not so much with words as with language. That is 
one of the supreme merits of the Dictionary. It is possible for a 
dictionary-maker to do his work quite happily on a much lower 
plane. He is paid to take the words of the language, to arrange 
them in alphabetical order and to give us an account—some 
account—of their meaning. And this had been what dictionary- 
makers up to that time had felt to be all that-was expected of 
them. But Johnson came to see that to isolate a word in dic- 
tionary fashion was to destroy something essential in its nature. 
He saw English words as things belonging to what he called ‘a 
living tongue,’ and he saw that the advantage of belonging to a 
living tongue was that words were themselves alive in the sense 
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* Published April 17, 1755. 
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that their meaning depended upon the various places they had 
occupied, or were occupying, among their fellows. He saw 
words as gregarious things, as things, as it were, that had faces 
which lit up only when in company. There are no more interest- 
ing passages in his Plan and Preface than those which deal with 
the subtleties that words owe to their successive contexts. 


‘Names,’ he said, ‘have often many ideas.’ And again: 


When the construction of a word is explained, it is necessary 
to pursue it through its train of phraseology, through those 
forms where it is used in a manner peculiar to our language, 
or in senses not to be comprised in the general explanations. 

And these are some of the phrases he uses: ‘exuberance of 
signification,’ ‘nice and subtle ramifications of meaning,’ and— 
a phrase now common which he seems to have invented— 
‘shades of meaning.’ Johnson despaired of seizing these dis- 
tinctions, but he saw that we could discern them by noting 
words in their place in the living language, especially when it is 
written or spoken by those who understand ‘the genius of the 
tongue’—again the phrase is Johnson’s and again he seems to 
have invented it. In the Plan of the Dictionary he gave the idea 
this modern turn: 

The signification of adjectives may be often ascertained [i.e., 
pinned down] by uniting them to substantives; as, simple 
swain, simple sheep. Sometimes the sense of a substantive 
may be elucidated by the epithets annexed to it in good 
authors; as, the boundless ocean, the open lawns. 

Now it had been the dream of some of Johnson’s contem- 
poraries and some of his immediate predecessors, that English 
could become fixed in a changeless state. Johnson himself had 
begun with hoping that he might make that dream come true. 

We can understand why in the eighteenth century there was a 
wish to see English fixed. The literary ideal of its great writers 
was the ideal of correctness. And that was an ideal partly, some- 
times mainly, dependent on the means of expression, on lan- 
guage. Prose writers often had new thoughts and so needed to 
have them understood. Poets had old thoughts mainly, and 
so looked to expression to justify their expressing them once 
again. And yet they saw that English had proved itself a broken 
reed. It had been a language so given to change that the writings 
of one age had become progressively unintelligible to later ages. 
If it was still possible to discern that Chaucer was a great poet, . 
that was because his greatness had proved too lively to be 
quite extinguished by its medium. And not only Chaucer. 
Atterbury, the friend of Pope, said that much of Shakespeare 
was unintelligible at that date. Did it not follow that the same 
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doom was awaiting the would-be correct writings of Swift, 
Addison and Pope? Pope certainly thought so: 
And such as Chaucer is shall Dryden be. 

This feeling about the transience of English was sharpened 
by the admiration these men felt for the comparative fixity of 
Latin—what survived of Latin literature made use of a lan- 
guage that, beside English, appeared beautifully stable. Pope 
himself purposed to help in a formal way the fixing of English. 
He had the idea of making a dictionary which should draw its 
words from the best English writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. And it was Pope’s plan apparently that was 
passed on to Johnson, who speaks of Pope’s solicitude for his 
success. Johnson came to see that nobody could fix a living 
language any more than King Canute could fix the sea. Even 
so he did something towards saving it from unnecessary 
change. Along with other great writers he worked, both as 
writer and lexicographer, in the spirit of that exhortation in his 
Preface: 

We have long preserved our constitution, let us make some 
struggles for our language. 
Because of the outcome of the struggles we can still read the 
writing of Swift and Pope—I mean skim along the surface, of 
course—almost as effortlessly as their first readers. 

And so to my third point. Johnson complained, when speak- 
ing of those subtle verbs get, take, and so on, that in English we 
had too many of them. Modern linguists will resent that com- 
plaint. But Johnson himself knew it was an idle one. He saw his 
Office as that of ‘registering’ not ‘forming’ the language. We can 
see how wise he was when we think of the vain endeavours, say, 
that Robert Bridges engaged himself in. Bridges assumed that 
language could be shaped according to the desires of those 
interested in shaping it. What a pity he did not read Johnson’s 
Preface which proclaims that ‘to enchain syHables and to lash 
the wind, are equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to 
measure its desires by its strength.’ 

My final point brings me back to what I said about Johnson 
and truth. Everybody knows that when, half-way through his 
vast Dictionary, he arrived at the word ‘lexicographer’ he 
allowed himself the pleasure of intruding into his definition 
the phrase ‘a harmless drudge,’ but he did so because he himself 
was as incapable of the mindlessness of drudgery as of the in- 
anity of harmlessness. ‘I am not yet so lost in lexicography,’ he 
assures us in the Preface, ‘as to forget that words are the 
daughters of earth, and that things are the sons of heaven. 
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Language is only the instrument of science [i.e., knowledge], 
and words are but the signs of ideas.’ He was not so lost as to 
forget to make of his Dictionary more than a dictionary. He 
made of it the occasion for a long series of inlets into great 
literature. For Johnson great literature embodied truth. John. 
son had a passion for ‘true, evident and actual wisdom.’ All his 
writings were means of honouring it. Even his Dictionary 
honours it. For when he chose to show words actively alive ip 
his exhibits, he chose to show them so in exhibits worth reading 
on their own account. We of the twentieth century with our 
weakness for snippets can think of each dozen pages of his 
Dictionary—and there are about 3,000 pages—as offering usa 
tear-off calendar of great thoughts! As well as everything else, 
his Dictionary is an anthology of ‘beauties.’ Of course, they 
could only be brief beauties, but it is interesting to learn that 
their number had to be reduced on revision, and it is amusing 
to see the amplitude of some of those that were retained. So 
interesting are these examples as pieces of truth that the 
Dictionary comes near to defeating its own ends. It is a dic- 
tionary that can be read, and in practice we find ourselves 
reading it. In other words, it is made to serve the ends that are 
served by The Rambler, Rasselas and the Lives of the Poets. 
When Anna Seward said that all Johnson’s writings were poetry 
—that is, writings that added delight to instruction, she made 
an exception of his orthographical works. But she need not 
have done so. 


The Sound Barrier 
By ANTHONY HOWARD (President of the Oxford Union) 


The BBC was going to broadcast on May 12 a debate in 
the Oxford Union ‘That the methods of Science are destructive 
of the myths of Religion.’ 


. HE BBC,’ the Observer very properly remarked last 
Sunday, ‘takes extreme pains to remain detached and 


impartial during an election.’ Quite so: Lord Reith 
has brought us all up very well and we look upon the Cor- 
poration as being like God and the Queen—‘above politics.’ 
It is only in fact the Corporation that has, as a legal paradox, 
a guilty mind about itself; we would not dream of ascribing 
to it a single sin of prejudice or partisanship. We look upon 
it as a pillar of the community; and we admire and respect 
it far more than the columns of the press. It beats the kettle- 
drum of responsibility; and is the mouth organ of authority. 
Lots of people—archbishops, vice-chancellors and Lord 
Hailsham—would go to the stake to defend its exclusive right 
to minister to the moral fibre of the nation. 

And I suppose they would—these professional men of good 
will—defend its right to say nothing just as they would its 
right to say everything. For it is an amazing thing: the ease 
and complacency with which we accept the mass period of 
mental quarantine which the BBC gives us whenever the 
political parties prescribe it for our benefit. 

I had not really believed it before. Not, that is, until a 
worried voice travelled to me over the telephone cables from 
London. ‘Hullo,’ it said rather furtively. ‘Good morning,’ | 
said in my best Gillette manner. ‘What a lucky thing we picked 
such a safe motion for our debate. We might,’ I added with a 
fruity bonhomie, ‘have chosen politics.” The laugh at the 
other end of the line sounded rather hollow. 

It was quite absurd of course—well he hardly knew how 
to put it—but the Director of the Third Programme was just 
slightly concerned lest perhaps some people might say—! 
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knew how it was—religion and politics did tend rather to 
overlap. No, he did not actually think Darwinism would be 
a live political issue on the hustings but (and I could hear 
the nervous smile of ingratiation) one couldn’t be too careful 
could one? Safety first, didn’t I know? 

i said I didn’t: and surprisingly this seemed to reassure him. 
He would just have a little conversation with the Director of 
the Spoken Word; and he was sure all would be well. And 
so was I; after all what was the Director for if not to see that 
the word was spoken? 

But he, it appeared, took a more sophisticated view of his 
function. The voice was now heavily melancholic. It had that 
touch of deep tragedy in it which BBC announcers customarily 
assume when they tell us a dead man’s age. ‘He was’—pause 
for heart-break—‘ninety-nine.’ ‘The debate was’—catch in 
throat—‘cancelled.’ 

‘Yes,’ he could quite see my point of view. ‘Of course it 
would seem to ordinary people like that.’ But he was sure | 
would appreciate it was all done for the best. After all 1 
couldn’t promise could I that someone might not make a 
joke about politics? “Why naturally that would be a very 
serious matter indeed.’ Undoubtedly it would be brought to 
the attention of the Director-General, for he, like Big Brother, 
was always watching. ‘Just one little quip in an unconsidered 
moment, and there could be no saying what Transport House 
and Victoria Street might not do.’ I could rest assured that | 
had his sympathy: I replied, quite sweetly, that he had mine. 
He did not seem to understand. 

And so we have no broadcast. It seems odd really, because 
we will all be listening to Cambridge next Tuesday debating 
‘That this house will be voting Conservative at the next 
election.” There is something called the sound barrier. I had 
never understood about it before, but apparently it comes down 
with a big bang next Thursday. After that we hear no more. 
except for the occasional nightmare of a party broadcast. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


spring sunlight of last Saturday and Sunday, I could 

not help noticing how farmers are spoiling the look 
of Glos, Oxon, Berks and Wilts. In almost every village and 
hamlet the great thatched and tiled barns are being allowed 
to fall into decay or else they are patched on their roofs with 
asbestos sheeting or put out of proportion by new Dutch 
barns erected alongside them. I know some people think it is 
very wicked to admire a group of buildings because they look 
nice. It is probably thought doubly wicked to cast any asper- 
sions on farmers who have to provide food, even to the extent 
of ploughing the downs until there is no top-soil left and 
rolling acres of dusty chalk shine white and barren to the blue 
sky. All the same, I do protest about the destruction of 
thatched or stone-tiled groups of farm buildings. They are 
one of the things which mean England to us, and which dis- 
tinguish our villages from those abroad. They are as much 
part of the landscape as elms, old cottages, the manor house 
and the church tower. In many villages they are the finest 
buildings in the parish. I was talking to government officials 
who have to deal with ancient monuments. A handful of great 
barns, like Abbotsbury, Great Coxwell and Harmondsworth, 
are protected as ancient monuments. But, of course, not all 
old farm buildings could be so protected without an enormous 
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Government subsidy. I dare to suggest that the enormous 
subsidy be forthcoming. 


Co-op. ARCHITECTURB 


Quite a lot of the chain stores, notably Smith’s, Boots, 
Marks & Spencer’s, and even on occasion Woolworth’s, have 
made efforts to make their latest buildings and shop-fronts 
harmonise with the towns where they are. Smith’s have pre- 
served a Georgian shop at Wokingham, and they are pioneers 
in decent modern shop design. Boots have a pleasant-looking 
building in the town of St. Peter Port, Guernsey. But there is 
one vast organisation which consistently refuses to co-operate, 
and that is the Co-operative Society. Their building in the 
centre of Bristol is the ugliest prominence in that attractive 
city. In the little town of Hungerford they have ruthlessly 
jammed a flashing fascia into part of a superb Georgian 
brick house. In Henley their white-tiled facade, resting on a 
sheet of glass, is the only blot in a beautiful street. The great 
organisation of the Co-operative Societies should live up to its 
name and employ an architect instead of letting out the job 
to those enemies of all but their own bank accounts, the 
shop-front fitters. 


THE BEAUTY OF BRICK 


The recent sun has brought out the warm and varied glory 
of old English brickwork. It is amazing to see how many 
colours and patterns there are, from the dark brownish-red 
little bricks of the East Riding and Lincs and Middlesex to 
the sunset flame of red and orange in Kent, the pale pink of 
the Midlands, and the intricate patterns made with red brick 
and blue and purple glazed bricks in chalk counties as late 
as early Victorian times. It is sad to see, year after year, many 
old buildings and many pleasant, modest newer ones covered 
in cement paint, either white or cream. Not content with 
destroying in this manner their old brickwork, owners try 
to compensate for the loss of colour and texture by painting 
their windows and doors post-office red (very popular in the 
North Country, and possibly political) or royal blue (popular 
in the South, and possibly political too). The only colours to 
paint the exterior woodwork of any house in villages or 
country towns are white best of all, or whitish-grey or whitish- 
buff. And, in a brick district, leave the brick alone, 


PUBLISHER’S PROGRESS 


Martin Secker, who is seventy-two this month, is being 
turned out ‘of his premises in King Charles II Street, off St. 
James’s Square. The old house where he publishes and sells 
books under the name of The Richards Press is to be pulled 
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down. He is moving to the Royal Opera Arcade, which is 
now presumably safe from destruction. Secker was the first 
man to publish Compton Mackenzie. If you look at his list 
printed in the back of any of those broad-margined, dis- 
tinguished-looking books he published in the Twenties, you 
will realise what an eye he had for the good author. Flecker. 
D. H. Lawrence, Norman Douglas, Robert Graves, Gilbert 
Cannan, Oliver Onions and Frank Swinnerton are some that 
occur to me at once. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


OME farmers in my county have been discussing at a 

public meeting the question of when they have the right 

to shoot a dog that is worrying sheep. I suppose the dog- 
lover would plead that the shot should remain unfired. The 
shepherd who sees the havoc that even the chasing of an in- 
lamb ewe can cause would be all for shooting before damage 
is done. The only doubt on the part of the flockmasters is on 
the question of what exactly shooting a sheep-worrying dog 
means in law. Must the dog be allowed enough latitude to 
enable it to be shot in the act of killing? No responsible dog- 
owner allows his pet to run loose in a busy street. Does a dog 
that worries sheep come into another category than that of a 
stray, and if he does is his owner responsible for what the dog 
does to an unlucky ewe? I think that it says a lot for the 
tolerance of farmers and shepherds that they debate the point. 
Sometimes they must feel very like shooting all dogs on sight, 
particularly when they find dead ewes strewn about the fields. 


RARE ENCOUNTERS 

The other day a friend expressed astonishment that I had 
not closely observed an otter. | have, of course, seen an otter, 
but my luck with them has not been good. I have fished a 
great deal in lakes, and otters are more fond of rivers. For a 
long time I could not say that I was familiar with grass snakes. 
I lived in the north where there are only adders. I could say 
that any reptiles of the sort I came across were either adders 
or slow-worms, which are not snakes. The same thing applied 
to the green woodpecker. He did not live in the countryside 
of my childhood. Later on, when we moved, I became familiar 
with the turtle-dove and the wryneck and I was introduced to 
the whitethroat and the butcher-bird. The otter is fairly widely 
distributed and I cannot claim not to know one intimately 





SPECTATOR 
AND THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


The threatened railway strike, if it takes place, will 
probably cause delay in the delivery of the Spectator. 
Arrangements have been made, however, to ensure, as far 
as is possible, that distribution of the paper shall not be 
contracted. 

Readers who buy the Spectator from a newsagent and 
who, during the strike, have not received a copy by Monday 
following publication, are invited to write to the Sales 
Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WCI. 
The name and address of the newsagent from whom the 
paper is bought should be mentioned in each case. 
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because they are rare, but simply because I have not been at 
the right place at the right time to make a study of them. 
By the law of averages, being at the water as often as most 
anglers, I should shortly have a surfeit of otters. Whether 
this is my fate or not, I look forward to the encounter just as 
eagerly as I awaited my first sight of the woodpecker and the 
shrike. 


A LapwIino’s NEST 


Force of habit made me watch the lapwings twisting and 
turning in the air above a crow that slowly flapped away. | 
used to love to find the lapwing’s nest and when the crow 
had been driven off I could not resist climbing the fence and 
walking towards the bird that had settled. The hen rose long 
before I was near her. I was not misled by her rising for, like 
other birds which nest on the ground, including the skylark, 
she had moved away from the nest unobtrusively while | 
came across the field. 1 found myself on a patch of clay and 
rough grass and distracted from my search by three snipe that 
sprang into the air and went curling away over my head. The 
lapwing had beaten me, I thought. My instinct for finding 
their nests had dulled, but at that moment I saw it, a little 
hollow in the harder ground to my right. I paused for a second 
and another old instinct came to me. I did not bend down 
or give the nest more than a single glance. Long ago it used 
to be the habit of ploughboys to keep those in search of lapwing 
nests under observation. A nest with two eggs in it could be 
marked down and robbed before the finder could return to 
take the full clutch. I had no intention of letting the plover 
be robbed by anyone and hoped my little stroll across the 
rough field looked as aimless as I had tried to make it seem. 


SCAB ON FRuIT 

Scab is one of the common troubles of fruit growers in wet 
districts, appearing as patches, cracks and malformations on 
apples and pears. The remedy is lime sulphur spray at winter 
strength before blossoms open and at summer strength when 
the petals have fallen. 


Strix 


The Dynasty of Bores 


ORES are phenomena to which strangely little scientific 
Be has been devoted. If they were birds and not men, 

patient field-workers would erect little hides near their 
favourite table at the club and record by means of scientific 
instruments the sustained boomings or susurrations which, 
without effort and without provocation, they tirelessly emit. 
Why do we take them so completely for granted when every- 
thing about them is mysterious? To what may we ascribe the 
strangely symmetrical pattern of their incidence. which is so 
arranged that every club, every regiment, every common- 
room, every passenger-list, is furnished with at least one? 
Whence do they acquire that carapace (of complacency? of 
innocence? of who can say what?) which prevents them from 
ever realising, or even suspecting for a moment, that they 
are bores? 

These seem to me questions of the utmost interest. The 
proper study of mankind is man, and scarcely a day passes 
without fresh light being thrown on head-hunters, television- 
viewers, unmarried mothers in Worcestershire, or some other 
section of the community. Yet nobody devotes so much as 4 
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The equilibrist of 
Lombard Street... 


Delightful as it might be to finance trips to the moon or devices for perpetual 
motion—would you do it with money entrusted to you for safe-keeping? 

The investment experts of the Insurance Offices are sometimes criticised for not 
indulging heavily in so-called ‘risk’ investments. But the funds which they handle 
are, in the main, the savings of millions of policy-holders. These funds must be safely 
and shrewdly invested. 

The Insurance Offices are really much more enterprising than their critics believe. 
They are by no means wedded to ‘gilt-edged’ for life. One third of their assets are 
invested in Industry: and in ‘equities’ alone £500 million. 

In fact a happy balance is preserved between security and enterprise. Because 
Insurance funds are vast and safe, people trust Insurance. And only because people 
trust Insurance are the funds vast and safe. Insurance is being responsibly, resource- 
fully—yes, even creatively—handled by practical people with your interests in the 


forefront of their minds. 


British Insurance Offices 
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monograph to these beings, so inscrutable, so ubiquitous, so 
diverse. 

“Nuisance (usu. as pred.); tiresome person, twaddler. 
[f. 1750, etym. dub; early quotations imply F. deriv.; bourrer 
stuff, satiate?]’ Even the lexicographers seem to be a little at 
sea, to be groping at the fringes of a mystery. As for the 
statisticians, they do not help us at all; there is no procedure, 
like swan-upping, which would enable a census to be taken 
of our bores. Others abide our question; they are free. 

We think of the bores in our lives—the Great Bores, whose 
status as such is recognised by all—in rather the same way 
that sailors think of some notorious reef, and we take the same 
care to give them a wide berth. This is typical of our super- 
ficial, unthinking, incurious attitude towards bores, who are 
not geological formations born in the womb of time, but men 
and women who are, in their capacity as bores, self-made. We 
pause too seldom to ponder on the processes of their evolution 


There may, I suppose, be men who are bores from birth, 
or at any rate from the moment when they mastered the art 
of speech; but I believe that in the vast majority of cases bore- 
hood is an acquired characteristic. But acquired whence? 
How is the button of garrulity pressed, the shutter of self- 
knowledge closed, the whole dread mechanism set in motion? 

Nobody knows. Nobody tries to find out. If they did try. 
they would, I think, be well advised to concentrate their 
attention on the young entry, the fledgling bores who will one 
day replace the giants of today. These, save by an occasional 
connoisseur, are at present wholly neglected. A dowager at a 
children’s party will automatically make it her business to 
pick out the reigning beauties of a few years hence; crouching 
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in a whin-bush on the downs at dawn, the sporting journalist 
will (or used to, at any rate, in the novels of Nat Gould) select, 
with the aid of powerful binoculars, the winner of some 
future classic. Yet who, as he glances round the coffee-room, 
spares a moment to speculate about who will succeed the 
Club Bore? 

Sometimes the answer is obvious enough. As in a herd of 
ruminants, the old bull’s supremacy is already being chal- 
lenged. But the challengers belong, usually, to the same 
generation, have long been in the category of minor, middle- 
piece bores, against whom new members are, if only as an 
afterthought, warned. Twenty years hence there will be no 
more of that vintage. 

Where are they, then, the bores of the future, and how are 
we to recognise them? The dowager sees the promise of 
beauty in the line of a jaw, a sidelong glance, a smile, or per- 
haps a scowl. We, if we look and listen hard, may pick up 
faint clues of the same sort. Tentative, as yet unformed, the 
pontificant’s stance proclaims itself over by the fireplace; the 
cleared throat, the grasped lapel, the creak of the tackle used 
(inexpertly, at this stage) to drag an anecdote or a theory into 
the conversation, the beginnings of that inattentive, dedicated 
and slightly glassy look which many bores have in common 
with some madmen—we do not need the aid of powerful 
binoculars to see that one or two of the youngsters are shaping 
well. There is no need to worry about the imperishable dynasty 
of bores. 

When we have completed our survey, we should, if there 
is a mirror in the coffee-room, direct into it a long, searching 
glance, at the same time uttering the words, ‘I don’t know if | 


ever told you——.” Purely as a routine precaution, of course. 
it is unthinkable——. 
Or is it? 





TWO NEW POEMS 


Usefulness of Light 


Stirred by the wind’s long spoon 
the snow for one whole day 

spins down. The sky comes clean. 
Colour is here to stay. 


Night circles past. Again 

light stirs. The sun bangs down. 
Again the world comes clean. 
The sun speaks to the town. 


The sun bangs down its rays 
like coins to buy the earth. 

The wind’s long spoon is poised. 
Something is brought to birth. 


Love is the something, since 
this is what love demands: 
the leap across the fence, 
knowledge in the hands: 


demands we shou!d come clean 
letting the sun bang down 

where, stirred by love's long spoon 
our hearts go round 


That clarity is love, 
knowledge that came to stay 
when the long wind drove 


the heart’s bad fog away 


was love, was the different thing 
we saw in the banged light; 
the world where colour is king 
and love is a name for sight. 
JOHN WAIN 


Meteor Stone 


Night's flood is tar. 
Through its arching gulf of black, 
Without a moon, without a star, 
Floats a cloud, made out of dark : 
But in that chaos is the thing I seek. 


Blue meteor stone 
To whet a knife now jagged and blunt 
Or rub a needle out of bone 
To tapa hidden ruby jet 
In sudden spurt, like spark glowing from flint. 


Body’s red glass 
(Tube and retort) concocts a rich 
Drug in its deepest-buried place: 
He who mines it out may catch 
A whole long sunrise in one crucial flash. 


That glittering ore, 
More like a wine than metal, runs 
Its melted fire into a shower 
Swift as a bird, light as a dance, 
Across a sky where all the birds are suns. 


How may delight 
All gold and jewel, as this is, be 
Changed from its yellow to make plain white? 
And in its spectrum range all three: 
Chaos; creative act; and calm perpetual day? 
JOHN HOLLOWAY 
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Two 2,500 kW gas turbo-alternators 
omson-Houston Co. Ltd. 


Ss a 


100,000 kW turbo-alternator ; , 
by Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. by The British Th 








Washing machine 


by The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 


Cathode ray tubes 
by The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 








33 kV power station switchgear Simmerstat precision control 18 cu. ft. Coldrator refrigerator 
by Ferguson Pailin Ltd. by Sunvic Controls Ltd. by International Refrigerator Co. Ltd 
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Domestic equipment Electric arc furnace 
by Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. by Birlec Ltd. 


To A.E.I1., the Associated Electrical Industries, _ research, of service to the public, of economy in 
partnership is much more than an ideal or a friendly | manufacturing, of adventure in the vast developing 
word. As the parent company of nine indi- | field of nuclear power. Each company is world- 
vidual manufacturers it brings them into a great famous in its own right: all have the extra of 

and practical partnership—a partnership of | A.E.I.’s inspiration and financial strength. 
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S2 JAMES BARRIB in ‘My 
Nicotine” said: “* When he 
WOT a at school, Jimmy Moggridges 
i a cane-chair, and he has since 
that from cane to ordinary mi 
was not so noticeable as the 
from ordinary mixtures to 
Arcadia. Were I anxious to 

Jimmy's statement, I would 
give you the only address at wh; 
the Arcadia is to be had. But thy 
will not do. It would be as rash 

@ proposing a man with whom | 
unacquainted for my club. Youmy 


Mixture”— acknowledged by §; 


Wash and brush up. ee oo “no other than 


Tey CRAVEN 


cool smoking luxury will prove yoy 
worthy of this fine tobacco, 


High standards of cleanliness are as C raven2 


i all organisations as to 
important to smat g Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 





big ones. Important everywhere—and 
especially in cloakrooms, kitchens and 
canteens. TEEPOL, the master detergent 
developed by Shell, tackles all cleaning 
pf®blems with the utmost efficiency 
and economy. It is undoubtedly the 
most practical of all cleaning aids 
for use in commercial and industrial 





premises, and in all municipal institu- 


tional and public buildings. The suitability of British products to the needs of the people 
-in Pakistan and India can best be estimated with the help 
of the National Bank of India. The Bank has closest 
associations with the commerce and everyday life of 
these countries, and will gladly put its experience and 
knowledge at the disposal of businessmen who want to 
trade with them. Enquiries are welcomed at the Head 
Office or at any branch. 


T EK EK Pp QO L NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LTD. 


Head Office : 26, BBSHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





is a SHELL contribution to improved public health. West End (London) Branch: 13, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Branches in: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA 
Shell Chemicals Limited, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel. : Temple Bar 4455 ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATB 
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Bankers to the Government in: 
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99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


The Press Strike Meredith Whittaker 


Major R. C. R. M. Clarke 

Mr. Butler’s Budget John Collinson, P. M. Gedge 
Shaw against Lawrence Howell Evans, 
David Craig 

Angus M. Thomson 
Angus MacVicar 
John Fitzsimons 

A. A. Hoehling 
Lord Woolton 


Fluoridation 

The Landings at Syracuse 
The Investigator 

The Lusitania 

Funds Conservative 





THE PRESS STRIKE 
Sir,—It is sad to see Pharos subscribing to the 
great ‘no newspapers’ myth. 

‘Had the strike continued,’ he writes, ‘poli- 
ticians would no doubt have been horrified 
at the idea of fighting their campaigns with- 
out the benefit of reporters.” As the strike is 
over, we shall be able to see how many Lon- 
don morning, evening and Sunday newspapers 
report how many speeches by how many 
candidates, and at what length. 

I do not pretend that either speeches o1 
reports will make much difference, but any- 
one interested will find them, as always, in his 
local paper.—Y ours faithfully, 

MEREDITH WHITTAKER Editor 
Scarborough Evening News 


* 


Sir,—I am shocked and amazed that under the 
article ‘Becalmed’ on April 15 you should 
present a full-page advertisement to The 
Times. I am totally opposed to this latest 
Communist-inspired strike (which fact, inci- 
dentally, the namby-pamby BBC has never 
dared mention), but I always hope good might 
emerge from evil. If this strike caused the 
bankruptcy of the greatest exponents of ap- 
peasement this country has ever known, then 
it will have done a great service. Not only in 
the years before the last war did The Times 
support appeasement, but it also persecuted 
those fine men who stood out against it—at 
least one even after his death. 

This country certainly would not lose if The 
Times went out of circulation. Births and 
deaths may be the beginning and the end, but 
other papers could and do print them and also 
do far better in the middle. 

No, Sir, if you must advertise a national 
newspaper in your columns, please advertise 
one more in keeping with the policy of the 
Spectator.—Y ours faithfully, 

R. C. R. M. CLARKE 


Brompton Hospital, Fulham Road, SW3 


MR. BUTLER’S BUDGET 

Sin,—In its defence of Mr. Butler's Budget 
proposals, your leading article contains the 
following sentence: ‘He can point to a great 
increase in personal savings in support of his 





hope that the new tax reliefs will be prudently 
used.” 

May I question this? Is it not correct that 
there has been a great increase in National 
Savings, but that a corresponding fall in other 
forms has completely cancelled this out, with 
the result that on the whole savings in 1954 
showed no increase at all? 

On the other hand, wages rose in 1954 by 
74 per cent., and this year wage increases 
already granted have equalled those for the 
whole of 1954. If there is actually no dis- 
position on the part of the general public to 
save, then the situation is surely very serious 
indeed. It has not been denied that the Chan- 
cellor’s Budget proposals carry a definite in- 
flationary risk. As wage demands are always 
made with the object of ensuring a certain 
standard of living (that is, the extra money 
is intended to be spent, and not saved), it is 
difficult to see any evidence of that prudence 
which alone could justify the Chancellor's 
optimism.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN COLLINSON 


32 Vyner Road, Wallasey, Cheshire 
* 


Sir,— The penalties of failure in this field are 
quite disproportionate to the chances of suc- 
cess.” This portentous- sounding phrase ap- 
peared in your comments on the Budget. I am 
trying to find out what it means, if anything. 

Can one compare two things of a different 
nature in any scale of proportion? Are you 
trying to say that a definable sum (the nation’s 
losses if Mr. Butler is wrong) is greater than 
chances (which can only be expressed in 
terms of odds)? It seems rather like saying, 
‘If my horse loses, I shall lose far more money 
than the odds on his winning.’ But does this 
mean anything? 

Or are you trying to say, ‘The penalties for 
failure are greater than the rewards of suc- 
cess’? If so, why don’t you say so? And that, 
it seems to me, is anyone’s guess: not a matter 
of knowledge.—Y ours faithfully, 


P. M. GEDGI 
Havant, Hants . 


[The Spectator did not use the phrase which 
Mr. Gedge suggests, as it would not have 
conveyed the required meaning. Where the 
chances of making a correct prediction of 
economic trends are slight and the penalties of 
failing to do so are total national disaster, it 
may properly be said that the penalties are 
disproportionate to the chances. Reward doe: 
not enter into the equation.—Editor, Specta 
tor.] 


SHAW AGAINST LAWRENCE 

Sir,—What Mr. Coombes found on looking 
up the passages named by Mr. Rubinsteir 
might well be all that he says. When Lawrencc 
states that for Shaw ‘fidelity is sex, and sex i 
fidelity’ he is impugning a moral or intellec 
tual attitude rather than offering a literar\ 
criticism. Or so it seemed to me; and it was or 
such that I ventured to pronounce ‘inept.’ It is 
possible I could be mistaken. Many ‘geniuses 
have exhibited envy: the Goncourts spitefull) 
resented the immense sales of Zola, as Dos- 
toievsky was jealous of the popularity of 
Tolstoy. Schopenhauer was eaten up with 
spleen against Hegel, and Byron was jealous 
even of Beau Brummell. I don’t believe, and 
certainly did not intend to convey, that Law- 
rence was jealous of Shaw, Bennett or 
Mackenzie—even though a ‘genius’ is also a 
man, humanly partial to the bit of fun and 
something to eat and drink that a certain 
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vulgar commodity can secure. His ‘revile- 
ments,” as I thought I had implied, issued from 
the deep sense of integrity affronted by what 
he would call their ‘fripperies.” 

Still, even the most sanctimonious ‘Lauren- 
tian’ would find it hard to disprove that the 
great man could be both ‘silly’ and ‘mean.’ ‘The 
man is nothing,” he writes in a letter, of a 
brother-in-law who is only a collier. He 
thought Jane Eyre was pornographic, and 
approved the banning of Ulysses. It is an un- 
comfortable fact that the moral grandeur in- 
forming a work of art can be incredibly absent 
in the poor harassed human who shaped it. 
Enumerating his little meannesses and puerili- 
ties is as distasteful as it has proved profitable 
to biographical vultures. At the other extreme 
is the kind of solemn academic prig smug with 
a fancied monopoly of zsthetic appreciation 
who refuses to accept them as human beings 
but must have them as plaster saints. It was 
over such ‘Laurentians,’ ever eager to nourish 
their self-esteem by defending him at all costs. 
that Lawrence himself had many a good laugh, 
but from whom he ran a mile.—Yours faith- 
fully. HOWELL EVANS 
25 Overstone Road, Hammersmith 

* 


Sin—In your issue of April 8, Mr. H. F. 
Rubinstein calls Dr. Leavis’s critical judge- 
ment that Lawrence is ‘the greatest writer of 
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the twentieth century’ an ‘advertiser's assur- 
ance.’ Of course advertisers recommend the 
writers they want to sell in pseudo-critical, 
inflated terms; but Dr. Leavis’s estimate is a 
critical judgement because he has already 
substantiated it (in Scrutiny) in eight essays, 
on key novels and tales, whose profound in- 
sight and subtle closeness of relevance to the 
texts it is just stupid and disreputable to try 
and dispose of by the tactics of the corre 
spondence column; te., by ignoring the avail- 
able, well-known, indispensable work by 
which Dr. Leavis put himself in a position to 
make that judgement. Mr. Rubinstein damages 
public notions of the subject at issue for the 
sake of a hollow debating hit—of having 
opinions without working them out or attend 
ing to their subject-matter. Of course Dr 
Leavis’s critical arguments are up for dis 
cussion and qualification, they offer them 
selves for that in the scrupulous fullness with 
which they expose their grounds and basic 
attitudes; in fact, they show the qualities, 
characteristic of Dr. Leavis, which have en 
abled him, as part of Scrutiny’s essential 
work, to expose the ‘advertisers’ assurances’ 
which, put out as criticism, have come to 
dominate and sap current literary journalism 
—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID CRAIG 
Downing College, Cambridge 


FLUORIDATION 

Sirn.—The comment by Pharos on ‘compul- 
sory’ fluoridation in your issue of March 18, 
1955S, is forthright but scarcely conclusive. He 
is against a ‘medical experiment without [his] 
knowledge or consent.” An experiment? Over 
twenty million people in the United States 
alone are drinking water to which fluorides 
have been added in carefully measured 
amounts, some of them since 1945. Many 
others in all countries, including our own, 
have, since time immemorial, taken water to 
which Nature has added fluorides haphazardly, 
but sometimes in the right quantities. Many 


Americans could argue, as 1 do, that there is 
nothing very experimental in following their 
lead. Compulsory? So far as I know, there is 
no power, cither here or in America, to com- 
pel local authorities to add fluorides to public 
water supplies. They can only be advised in 
the light of present knowledge, and in this, as 
in other fields. presumably have some dis- 
cretion in taking a decision on behalf of their 
electorates. The very fact that they are now 
considering the problem in an atmosphere of 
controversy indicates that freedom exists and 
that there is nothing surreptitious about the 
matter. | cannot agree with Pharos that the 
pros and cons of fluoridation are immaterial, 
they are the essence of the case in favour of 
fluoridation, and of at least some of the con 
troversy. Personally, | would like to have the 
benefits of fluoridation extended to my chil 
dren, and am not at all sure that a minority 
which takes an opposite line should be en 
tirely free to make them do without. The 
medical statisticians whom Pharos refuses to 
toast in water assure me, alas, that these bene 
fits come too late for the good of my own 
teeth. In this respect I, too, am disinterested 


Yours taithfully, 


ANGUS M. THOMSON 


University of Aberdeen 


THE LANDINGS AT SYRACUSE 

Sir,—In your issue of April 15, ‘A Spectator’s 
Notebook’ gives the impression that the land- 
ings near Syracuse in 1943 were American 
Not for the first time in recent weeks Pharos’s 
light has proved a danger rather than a help 
to unsuspecting voyagers in your columns. It 
was the British who landed in the Syracuse 
area: specifically the Fifth (British) Infantry 
Division. The first troops to enter the town 
(the first to be captured by the Allies on the 
Continent of Europe) were members of the 
Carrier Platoon of the 2nd Bn. The Royal 
Scots Fusiliers.— Yours faithfully, 


ANGUS MACVICAR 
Achnamara, Southend, Campbeltown, Argyll 


Contemporary Arts 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


THe BBC's surrender at election times of its 
freedom to arrange broadcasts on political 
. qualified only by the obligations to 
be strictly impartial, etc.. is hardly less than 
a handing over to the political parties of a 
control which ought to be exercised by Sir 
lan Jacob and his merry men. So much ts the 
Corporation under the heel of the parties that 
it goes to unimaginable lengths in exclud.ing 
ipart from propaganda from. the 
ything which could tairly be con 
sidered likely to influence electors in recording 
their votes. One odd casualty under this head 
ing is John Arlott, a Liberal candidate, whose 
cricket commentaries will cease instantly. 1 
have even heard of an MP being forbidden to 
broadcast on sport by short wave to Australia 


issues . 


official 


parties uf 


where. | should have thought, he would be 
st unlikely to influence the electors. O! 

the BC J g its best in the pursuit 

f objectivity and neutrality but from dissolu 
won to polling day ut merely gives the amazing 


mpression that in this country democracy can 


be guarded only by a deliberate withdrawal of 
freedom of speech 

Stage by Stage (TV, Sunday) ought to have 
been much better. | could only imagine that 
just before the cameras switched on Mrs. Grace 
Wyndham Goldie said something which 
frightened the others into silence. One 
‘speaker, Mr. G. E. Geddes, who was supposed 
to be telling us about the repertory theatre* 
from a Scotch point of view, never opened 
his mouth for seven-eighths of the programme 
and when he did, said nothing special 
Margaret Leighton opened hers all right, and 
prettily at that; but she did not say anything 
much either, especially if you deducted the 
‘you knows’ and ‘sort ofs.. The only people 
who added anything to anybody’s knowledge 
of repertory were Sir Barry Jackson (surely 
the youngest-looking seventy-six in the busi- 
ness) and Mr. Michael MacOwan. In fact it 
was MacOwen who at the very last minute 
saved the whole thing from nullity. Mrs. 
Goldie seemed to be on her last sentence and 
pulled a frightened face at the camera when 
MacOwan suddenly came back on sound and, 
ultimately, into vision with a few lively sen- 
tences on the relationship between the theatre 
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THE INVESTIGATOR 


Sirn,—Far from there being a considerable 
black market for the records of The Investiga- 
tor in the United States, as suggested by your 
contributor John Irwin, they were being given 
away free as a bonus to new subscribers to 
The Nation over a month ago.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

JOHN FITZSIMONS 


43 St. Mary's Road, Huyton, Liverpool 


THE LUSITANIA 
Sir,—I have in production a documentary 
book on the last voyage of the Lusitania. | 
would be most appreciative of any help at 
all you may be able to offer me in this rather 
exhaustive research project. For some reason, 
nothing of the sort has ever been attempted 
on the ‘Lusy. and | am most concerned with 
historical accuracy.—- Yours faithfully 

A A. HOPHLING 
8 Phillips Lane, Noroton Heights, Conn 


FUNDS CONSERVATIVE 
Sir,—During the past three and a half years 
the present Conservative Government has not 
only worked for peace but, after rescuing the 
nation from the edge of bankruptcy, has now 
brought back prosperity. Free enterprise has 
been encouraged by reducing regulations and 
controls. For this good work to go on the 
Conservative Party must be returned after the 
General Election with a greatly increased 
majority. This cannot be achieved if we lack 
the necessary money 

1 ask all who wish us well to subscribe to 
the election fands of their local Conservative 
Associations, and | appeal to all who can give 
something to Central Funds too, to send a 
contribution to me at Abbey House, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1.—Yours faithfully, 


WOOLTON 


Conservative and Unionist Central Office, 
Abbey House, §.WJ1 





and television. This sort of programme is 
worth an hour or nothing. It needs some illus- 
tration and on Sunday it could quite feasibly 
have trailed some scenes from You Never Can 
Tell. For not much more than another £1,000 
or so Stage by Stage could be made really 
instructive and entertaining—and I presume 
that with 4} million licence holders nobody 
still pretends that BBC television is short of 
money. 

If it had not been for the occasional flashes 
of Finlay Currie, especially when talking to 
Carole Lorimer, I should have switched off 
Sunday’s play—The Safe Haven by lain 
MacCormick—long before the end. Characters 
in a play need not be likeable, good-mannered 
or even, from the standpoint of real life, 
credible. But if they are going to moan and 
snap at each other all the time there must be 
some good dramatic reason for it. The peevish- 
ness of everybody on the screen during this 
play was just about too much to bear and it 
almost obscured the fact that some good acting 
was going on. Even a decorous bedroom scene 
and some well-rehearsed kissing did not warm 
the play up and I call it an almost complete 
failure—except for Finlay Currie, who is a 
year older than Sir Barry Jackson and as good 
a character actor as you could find around 
Lime Grove. 

It might have been worth while saying some- 
thing about the fiftieth Animal, Vegetable, 
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Mineral? if Mr. Glyn Daniel had not said it 
all in the Spectator last week. There is much 
to commend this kind of thing as a labour- 
saving device. Why not Sir Laurence Olivier on 
his own Malvolio? He could not have been 
more unkind to himself than Mr. Daniel was 
to a programme for whose success Mr. Daniel 
is so much responsible. All there is left to me 
to comment on is that both Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler (who knows everything) and Mr 
Thomas Bodkin (who seldom knows anything 
—at least not in front of the camera) wear an 
eyeglass. Obviously there is some virtue in 
bringing the monocle to the millions for both 
manage to seem equally wise. Sir Mortimer, 
by the way, ought to find himself extra work 
as a gag writer on one of those rib-splitting 
comedy shows of sound radio. When China 
and even a specific dynasty were mentioned 
last week he rapped out, quick as a flash and 
witty too: ‘Han my foot!’ which, if not quite 
good enough for Punch would be a riot to a 
Light Programme studio audience, 

The documentary, Sunk Rock, about the 
life of a lighthouse-keeper, had the touch of 
sincerity upon it thoughel found the comic 
Welshman just a little too comic and by the 
end of the picture knew too much about the 
marital troubles of the lighthouse service and 
not quite enough about how its dutics are 
performed, But speaking of documentaries in 
general, what an oddity it is that the Corpora- 
tion should decide to close down a department 
which has so often conferred distinction on 
television. By losing Duncan Ross to inde- 
pendent production and giving Paul Rotha a 
suspended sentence (he will still, I gather, be 
used as a freelance) the big brains seem to 
have made it certain that such distinction will 
in future come by accident rather than by 
design. GERARD FAY 


ART 


ALAN REYNOLDS joins the ever-lengthening list 
of British artists who have received inter- 
national awards, with his appearance as one 
of the three prize-winners in the competition 
for young painters organised by the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom. Alas, in this race there 
are no stop-watches. Though one of the judges 
was the same, in the Daily Express’s current 
venture into art patronage, Mr. Reynolds was 
not placed. Such a spotlight is turned upon 
oung talent today that the 251 works by 194 
oung artists at the New Burlington Galleries 
can scarcely be said to spring many surprises. 
Within the age brackets there were few absten- 
tions, and of the eleven prize-winners, only 
three, I think, have not been mentioned in 
these columns. 

At the top of the list Geoffrey Banks, un- 
known in the south (Wakefield has given him a 
showing), is represented by a pleasant enough 
urban scene; Bryan Kneale by three typical 
canvases. Of his autumn show I wrote that 
his name will doubtless become familiar to us’ 
but considered his work not ‘devoid of an 
element of trickery’—a view to which I still 
subscribe. Indeed, while this show is incom- 
parably more varied than a similar one twenty 
years ago would have been, its overwhelming 
impression is one of trickery and orthodoxy. 
Neatly turned, discreetly eclectic, these young 
ofople (who will recoil in horror at the sug- 
gestion) are about as adventurous and as 
academic as those mild reformists of the 
NEAC half a century ago. Instead of domesti- 
cating impressionism, they are domesticating 
cubism and expressionism. It is an exhibition 


for the most part of essentially realistic pictures 
broken into kaleidoscopic fragments and over- 
laid with set-square right-angles. 

At the Leicester Galleries there are bril- 
liantly casual and amusing drawings by 
Federico Moroni, whose pen line has some of 
the romantic colour of Vespignani’s. The red 
stars show the extent to which his ironic and 
bizarre cyclists and brass bands appeal to the 
English eye. 

Iwo rooms here are devoted to a retro- 
spective of André Masson, ranging from 1930 
to the present day. Masson has indeed been a 
child of his time—torn between the calls of 
formal order and poetic chaos. He appeared 
first upon the late cubist scene, after the First 
World War, as a disciple of Juan Gris. His 
innate romanticism soon bubbled to the sur 
face, however, and in 1924 he joined the sur 
realist movement from which, according to 
Soby, he was subsequently expelled because he 
thought himself a better painter than Picasso. 

This patently he is not. He has always leaned 
heavily upon the sticks and crutches of stronger 
artists (in the present show there are echoes 
of Cézanne, Renoir, Dufy, Picasso among 
others). Now his expressionistic world of bulls 
and insects, erotic and cosmic cataclysms, has 
whirled its way to final destruction. In its 
place the unresolved flux that is so character- 
istic of his work has reached a final apotheosis 
in a diaphanous haze of ‘open and discon- 
tinuous form,’ based on Turner and the Far 
Fast. ‘He drinks in the brook with the thrush,’ 
says M. Kahnweiler in the catalogue, ‘soars 
over the glen with the hawk. He breathes with 
the almond blossom, at night-time he luxuriates 
with the pomegranate.” But M. Kahnweiler 
overstates his case. 

To those in London who may have found 
themselves too late to see the Hiroshima 
panels, my apologies. This week they arrive in 
York for a fortnight. M. H. MIDDLETON 


CINEMA 


Tue CoNSTANT HusBANnpb. (London Pavilion.) 
—Tue Last Time I Saw Paris. (Empire.}— 
RUN FoR Cover. (Gaumont.}—La RAGE AU 
Corps. (Curzon.) 


AN extremely funny film, written by Sidney 
Gilliat and Val Valentine and directed by the 
former, is The Constant Husband, in which 
that master of sophisticated comedy, Rex 
Harrison, plays the part of a man suffering 
from amnesia. Aided by a jovial brain special- 
ist, Cecil Parker, he sets out to establish his 
past identity, only to discover that he was a 
cad of immeasurable proportions, a bigamist 
six times over. His horror at this revelation, 
his confusion when faced with his wives— 
these are headed by Kay Kendall and are out- 
standingly glamorous for a British picture— 
and his efforts to find out what dire social 
crime he had evidently committed in his club, 
are but a few of the themes developed with 
admirable hilarity under Mr. Harrison’s bland 
touch. His timing is perfect, a thing of joy. As 
a bewildered judge Michael Hordern adds an- 
other leaf to his already ramose laurels, and 
as a barrister Margaret Leighton shows an 
unexpected talent for comedy. Altogether, a 
happy production 
* 


The Last Time I Saw Paris is not. Elizabeth 
Taylor and Van Johnson are an American 
couple who decide to live, after the war, in the 


beautiful gay city and have a beautiful gay 
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time. Unfortunately they are unable fo syn- 
chronise their moods, and when Mr. Johnson 
is bored with bistros Miss Taylor is not, and 
when Miss Taylor sickens of the social whirl 
Mr. Johnson takes a fancy to it, and to the 
bottle. A modernised Scott Fitzgerald tragedy, 
its misunderstandings, junketings and sob-stuff 
stretched to a mammoth yawn, the film has 
two redeeming features. One is Miss Taylor's 
beauty, the other Mr. Johnson's ability to in- 
vest even tripe with a sterling soul. He acts the 
horrid stuff wonderfully well. At the énd tears 
of mixed sympathy and nausea were dammed 
deep against my spectacles, 


* 
The first outdoor VistaVision film. Run for 
Cover, is a Western starring James Cagney. Of 
1 psychological rather than a lethal nature 


us determination to trust 


Mr. Cagney’s disastré 


1 rotter, John Derek, who reminds him of his 
dead son, being fully explored, the film is 
neither profound enough nor active enough t 
be successful. It falls, with a flat, muffled 
sound, between two stools, and VistaVision 
coloured in strangely pastel shades, does 
nothing to help its drabness. Cagney has in 
evitably lost some of his punch, but he is still 
a tough little customer, and he alone it is who 


brings compactness to this unco-ordinated 


period piece, 
e 
La Rage au Corps, tastefully translated into 
Fire in the Blood, is the story of a nympho- 
maniac or, to use a less refined but equally apt 
word, a prostitute. On a dam construction site 
Francoise Arnoul gives a comprehensive ser- 
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vice to all comers, then marries the foreman, 
Raymond Pellegrin, vows to reform, but finds, 
dammit, she can’t. A doctor assures her that 
she need not be ashamed of her depraved ways 
and that he can cure her, the film unfortu- 
nately ending at this, the first interesting 
moment. Ralph Habib has divided his picture 
in two, a documentary on dam-building and 
a study on sex at its simplest, and he seems 
to have employed two techniques and two 
cameramen as well as two script writers. 
Possibly there is an affinity between bulldozers 
and lust, but M. Habib keeps it deathly dull 
secret to the last. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


THEATRE 


Tue Desperate Hours. By Joseph Hayes. 

(London Hippodrome.}——KiusMet. (Stoll.) 
From across the Atlantic come this week's 
shows. I say ‘shows’ advisedly, for neither 
thriller nor musical is really theatre. The 
Desperate Hours is a melodrama which 
switches from Sheriff's office in an American 
city to the suburban house, where a bunch of 
psychopathic hoodlums, who have broken 
jail, are hiding out. The plot revolves around 
the fortunes of the ordinary American family 
whose house they have chosen, and the efforts 
of the law to capture them without causing 
them to massacre their hostages. All this 
makes for thrills and it was well enough acted 
by the cast for tension to be built up. Richard 
Carlyle was bad enough and mad enough as 
the chief gangster and Bernard Lee made a 
good study of the pére de famille at the end 
of his patience. The only snag came from the 
amplifying arrangements at the theatre, which 
succeeded in making most of what the actors 
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said inaudible. The play was quite exciting as 
it was, but how much more so, could we have 
understood the dialogue. 


* 


Kismet is the latest attempt to bring Bagdad 
to Broadway, and its Cook’s conducted tour 
to the gorgeous East follows traditional lines 
with life one damned zenana after another and 
everyone addressing each other as ‘thou.’ The 
pace is much slower than is usual in Ameri- 
can musicals—more like Chu Chin Chow than 
Oklahoma—and the evening owes much of its 
success to the talents of Alfred Drake, whose 
immense vitality comes across the footlights 
in waves. The tunes are pleasant and the 
chorus as determinedly diaphanous as anyone 
could hope. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


(RECORDING COMPANIES: 
Decca; DT, Ducretet-Thomson; 
T, Telefunken; V, Vox.) 


C, Columbia; D, 
H, HMV; 


VocaL Music—I: Oprra 

Verdi heads the list with four complete 
operas. Toscanini’s Falstaff (H) is intended 
more for his and the work’s admirers than for 
lovers of sheer singing. The cast is first-rate 
and gives an excellent concerted performance, 
but there is no really shining vocal perform- 
ance. The other three issues (all D) are 
devoted to the glory of Mario del Monaco, 
but two of these will also appeal little to 
lovers of singing. He shouts vigorously 
throughout both Rigoletto and Traviata, with 
a poor Gilda in the usually lovely Gueden, 
whom the Italian style does not suit, and a 
heavy Violetta in Tebaldi. Protti as Rigoletto 
does something to redeem this issue, coarse 
as it is, but cannot as Germont save the other, 
which has neither taste nor spirit. He also 
sings Iago in the third Othello, which is as 
good as the others are bad, and rivals the 
Toscanini issue. Erede’s conducting and the 
general ensemble are very good, and the vocal 
level is, if anything, higher. Protti is here not 
quite as good as Valdengo, but Monaco and 
Tebaldi in many respects surpass Vinay and 
Nelli. Verdi excerpts include Albanese in two 
ducts from Traviata (H), which is recom- 
mended, and Milanov in arias from Forza and 
Aida (both H), which are not. 

Monaco and Tebaldi appear again to their 
credit in Puccini's early Manon Lescaut (D), 
the score of which has a charm and refinement 
and many lovely orchestral details that more 
than compensate for the lack of his distinctive 
but more limited later style, more exclusively 
devoted to the box-office and tear-jerking. But 
Victoria de los Angeles commends this later 
Puccini equally, in a lovely performance of 
Madam Butterfly (H). A similar progressive 
limitation of style in Strauss is well illustrated 
in four issues—Salome (D), superbly done by 
Goltz and Patzak, and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic under Krauss, with a subtlety and 
suavity that make it sound like the later 
Strauss, and more in keeping than usual with 
Wilde; Rosenkavalier (D), equally good, with 
Jurinac, Gueden, Reining and Weber, and the 
same orchestra under Kleiber, in which 


already nearly all is sweetness and lovely 
women’s voices; and beautifully sung excerpts 
from Arabella, with Schwarzkopf (C), and from 
Arabella, Ariadne and Capriccio, with Lisa 
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della Casa (D), in all of which the mixture js 
the delicious same, only more so. Rossini, too, 
can be observed working to a recipe familiar 
trom Cenerentola, in two more early operas-- 
L'Italiana in Algeri (C), which is even gayer 
and more enchanting, although the second act, 
as often, is less good than the first; and ]/ 
Signor Bruschino (V), which is pretty but has 
less wit and sparkle, and although well sung 
has not the brilliance of the other, Rossini 
excerpts include the attractive overture to this 
work, by Toscanini (H), and Una voce poco 
fa sung by los Angeles, not well (H). Glynde- 
bourne’s pre-war Don Giovanni (H) is welcome 
in a new issue, although slightly farther short 
of perfection in Anna, Elvira (as what perfor- 
mance is not?) and Ottavio than flattering 
memory would have us believe. An ideal 
Ottavio can be heard in Peter Anders on a 
perfect record of his and other famous Mozart 
tenor arias (T), Other Mozart excerpts are 
Deh vieni and Ach, ich fiihl’s, nicely sung by 
Margot Guilleaume, but unsuitably coupled 
with some sentimental trifles (T); Schwarz- 
kopf’s Non mi dir and Zeffiretti (C), which 
have good moments but are spoilt by affecta- 
tion; and Jurinac and Lewis in an aria each 
from Idomeneo (H78), both ravishingly sung. 
A considerable batch of French operatic 
issues leads off enterprisingly with Berlioz’s 
rarely heard Les Troyens (DT), but it is so 
poorly sung that it gives little pleasure. There 
is much more to be had from Gounod’s well- 
worn Faust (H), in a splendid performance by 
los Angeles and Gedda, slightly spoiled by 
Christoff’s exaggerations as Mephistopheles. 
In excerpts from the same composer's Mireille 
(D), Janine Micheau is not quite as sweet and 
easy in the coloratura as Mado Robin in her 
recent issue, but this disc has compensations, 
chiefly a better coupling, with some beautifully 
sung excerpts from Bizet’s The Pearl Fishers. 
Both are really needed. Another aria from the 
Bizet (Je crois encore entendre) is coupled 
with En fermant les yeux from Manon, both 
superbly sung by Gedda (C). And the un- 
believable Mado Robin can be heard again in 
excerpts from Lakmé (D), mostly very boring, 
but worth having to hear in the Bell Song how 
she is not only still singing well where most 
sopranos stop, at high B, but soars beautifully 
up to the G sharp above. Poulenc’s Les 
Mamelles de Tirésias (C) is not so much an 
opera as an extended revue sketch, possibly 
amusing to sce but dull to hear. Other issues 
of modern opera include Menotti’s Amahl 
and the Night Visitors (H), sentimental and 
musically trashy; and excerpts from Weill’s 
Dreigroschenoper (T), musically well and truly 

dated, yet as fresh and gay as ever. 
COLIN MASON 


The Spectator 
MAY 1, 1830 


EDUCATION FOR THE ARMY.—In a Committee of 
Supply, last night, the Ordnance Estimates 
were voted. MR. HUME objected strongly to the 
expense of military colleges, and contended 
that artillery officers should educate them- 
selves, as other officers are obliged to do. He 
did not indeed know that any education was 
necessary for the Army: the common impres- 
sion was, that when a young man was fit for 
nothing else, he should be put into the Army 
or the Church. MR. R. GORDON, on the other 
hand, thought the Army the high-road to 
political promotion, and likely to continue so, 
—, our present Barrack Administration 
asted, 
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CAMBRIDGE 


539 


CHRISTIANS 


I am glad to know that a series of articles on the subject of Christianity is to 
be published in the ‘Spectator.’ They are written by men who are Christians and 
scholars. They are a reply to those who assume that anyone who accepts the 
Christian position is necessarily unintelligent. These articles represent a point 
of view which is reasonable, intelligent and Christian. I feel sure that they will 
be of help to many who read them, and will rebut the criticism often made that 
Christianity is now a form of wishful thinking without any rational justification. 


Bishopthorpe, York. 


CYRIL EBOK 


Humanism and Christianity 


tury, devoted itself entirely to a manifesto by Cambridge 

humanists against the current trend in that university 
towards what they regarded as anti-rational and obscurantist 
thought arising from a return to dogmatic Christianity. The 
spirit of this protest can best be conveyed, without risking 
the charge of deliberate parody, in a quotation from an intro- 
ductory letter contributed, as was fitting, by Mr. E. M. 
Forster: ‘Humanism could better be honoured by reciting a 
list of the things one has enjoyed or found interesting, of the 
people who have helped one, and of the people whom one 
has loved and tried to help.’ Such a list would have consider- 
able autobiographical interest, but it would not supply what 
the rest of this issue of the Twentieth Century conspicuously 
failed to supply: a definition of what humanism as an inter- 
pretation of life is. As it is, the diligent reader of the Twentieth 
Century’s miscellany is even left in some doubt as to precisely 
what, in current Christian orthodoxy, the Cambridge human- 
ists find at fault. To most of them, contemporary Christianity 
is an iron system of dogmatic beliefs claiming acceptance by 
reason not of their intrinsic truth but of the sanction given 
to them by some acknowledged spiritual authority. To Mr. 
Annan, the main complaint appears, at one point, to be that 
religion, according to Professor Butterfield, involves for- 
giving Hitler, and, at another point, that religious people 
make too many moral judgements which are commonly too 
uncharitable; to Mr. Marris, the principal vice of modern 
Christians is that they tend to take an unduly pessimistic view 
of the prospects of economic recovery, and that they have no 
contribution to make toward the self-sacrificing idealism 
which will be needed if the welfare state is to be made to 
work. Another general complaint is that contemporary 
Christians have ceased to worry about the objective truth or 
falseness of their beliefs—an objection which, it may be noted 
in passing, is not easily reconciled with Mr. Marris’s rejection 
of the Church on the ground that its beliefs do not produce 
desirable social results. 

The Twentieth Century's compilation is full of such in- 
consistencies which it might be profitable to explore at length. 
A number of Cambridge Christians, however, have felt moved 
to make a more positive retort by preparing statements on 
various subjects of current secular interest, and the Spectator 
has agreed to publish these statements, with an essay 
on the Christian approach to history contributed at its 
request by Professor Herbert Butterfield. It will be apparent 
to the most casual reader that the articles which have been 


ie February, the monthly periodical; the Twentieth Cen- 


sent do not profess to supply a detail’d answer to the 
criticisms of the Twentieth Century, much \e,, an exhaustive 
and coherent account of the beliefs of Christians today. Their 
value appears to reside in their being samples of a type of 
thought which was wildly misrepresented in the attacks of 
the Cambridge humanists, and in their quality as intelligent, 
individual Christian reactions to some of the questions with 
which contemporary thought is preoccupied. 

It is impossible to present these articles, however, without 
drawing attention to three points which distinguish them 
most sharply either from Christianity as conceived by its 
critics in the Twentieth Century or from humanism as ex- 
pressed by its present-day disciples. In the first place, it would 
be hard to infer from the articles which we publish this week 
that iron system of dogma and slavish dependence on 
authority of which writers in the Twentieth Century complain. 
In their approach to history, it would appear, both from 
Professor Butterfield and Mr. Jenkins, that the main con- 
tribution of contemporary Cambridge Christians is a denial 
of the possibility of any total, self-consistent explanation of 
human experience. All that Professor Butterfield, who is the 
special butt of the humanists, professes to do is to shed light 
on certain historical movements by relating them to some lead- 
ing ideas of historical interpretation from the Old Testament, 
and for the rest to urge us to be uncommitted. Similarly, Mr. 
Vaizey is concerned chiefly to show that no universal social 
doctrine emerges from Christian teaching. Here there is no 
sign of the all-embracing tyranny of doctrine; a more per- 
tinent criticism might be that there is too little that is 
distinctively Christian. 

In two respects, however, the Christian approach does 
emerge distinctly from these articles: humanists themselves 
recognise overtly or by implication the authority of morals 
and man’s universal failure to respect it. They are reluctant, 
mainly on grounds of taste, however, to make this failure, as 
Christians do, the central point in their thinking. Once 
postulate morality and men’s failure to observe it, and you 
have postulated the problem of sin by whatever euphemistic 
name it may be prudent to call it in the Senior Combination 
Room of Kings. It is in their attempt to grapple with this 
central problem that Christians touch life more closely than 
humanists (a point vividly made by Mr. Simon Barrington- 
Ward). 

Finally, whatever other complaint may be made against 
contemporary Christians, they may be acquitted of indiffer- 
ence to the objective truth of their belicfs. As the writings 








surveyed by Mr. Hugh Montefiore show, present-day Biblical 
criticism has as its aim the unfolding of the historical Jesus 
and of the nature of his claims. It is those claims, no longer 
dressed up to suit the tastes of the age, that Christians expose 
without reserve to critical analysis. The criticism they invite is 
of a sterner and more testing sort than any which could be 
applied to the arresting declaration of an undergraduate writing 
in the Twentieth Century that he believes in Beethoven. 

T. E. UTLEY 


Undergraduate Opinion 


By T. R. HENN, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College 


ERTAIN articles in the Twentieth Century for 
{ February, 1955, defending ‘Liberal Humanism’ and 

deploring the alleged renascence of ‘obscurantism’ in 
Cambridge, have attracted general attention, and two replies 
in the next issue of that periodical. The burden of the protest 
seemed to be a fear of a renewed interest by the undergraduate 
in religious matters; the shadowy opponents of ‘Liberal 
Humanism’ being thought of either as ‘obscurantists,’ or, more 
politely, as Old Western Men. We were given to understand 
that undergraduates were descending the primrose path to 
dogmatic authoritarianism, ‘flocking to college chapels’ stop- 
ping their ears to the sweet reasonableness of agnosticism or 
scepticism, and generally muddying the purer springs of 
knowledge. 

As I grow older I am more and more reluctant to generalise 
as to the spirit of an undergraduate ‘age.’ There is no literary 
organ that gives it reliable expression. Five or six thousand 
young people, of every conceivable interest, ‘professional’ and 
personal, and drawn from every level of society, are likely to 
generate a wide range of beliefs, opinions, heresies. This is as 
it should be. And when the university is thought of in relation 
to the colleges, intersecting this complex society once again, it 
is more dangerous than ever to speak of widespread movements 
and tendencies. 

I can see no evidence whatever, in this present generation, 
of religiosity, religious emotionalism, ostentatious ritualism, 
or facile acceptance of religious authority. There is, as always, 
activity among the important religious societies, and so far 
as one can judge there is about the normal amount of conver- 
sion and defection. Probably genuine interest in religious 
matters has been slightly higher during the past two years than 
at any time since the war, and the philosophical interest in 
problems of general ethics seems to have increased. One might 
attribute this to a variety of causes: the relatively greater 
‘seriousness’ of the modern undergraduate, for economic and 
social reasons (a ‘seriousness’ which is not altogether a good 
thing); the immense range of contacts with outside events, 
through visiting speakers and lecturers; the greater oppor- 
tunities for European travel; and a vivid sense of the political 
issues raised by the balance of fear. But (within the limited 
evidence available) I believe that the fears expressed by the 
writers in the Twentieth Century are quite groundless. I cannot 
see that the intellectual investigations of the undergraduate are 
more subjected to emotionalism and authoritarianism than 
usual. I see rather a distrust of emotion, and a refusal to accept 
any quick or easy solution; an attitude that is equally critical 
of psychology, Christian modernism, the eternal grief of the 
philosophers, and mythological studies as a religious accessory 
or substitute. 

But one valuable effect of the articles in the Twentieth 
Century has been to call attention to a fundamental division 
of outlook, which has always existed, but which ebbs and 
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flows by the moon. Perhaps the main impetus has been the 
debates on atomic warfare. The solution of the world in terms 
of the Dies Irae is not remote, and we are confronted with 
ultimates in a manner that is simple and urgent, particularly 
to a generation of undergraduates that remembers little of the 
last war. It is too naive to label the conflict as God-or-No-God, 
as a fellow of a college recently described the division in his 
society. It is the division between those who believe in the 
perfectibility of man, as the author of his own salvation, 
capable of rising to fresh heights to control the new technology; 
and those who believe that before he can do this it is necessary 
to accept man’s limitations as creature; man’s sin from his 
hubris in ‘denying his own finiteness’; and the need to confront 
the supra-natural, the numinous, the problem of evil, on 
Christian terms. Neither a university mission nor Dr. Graham’s 
presence seems to have allayed the old misgivings, the crooked 
questions. The undergraduate, if he is wise, will attempt to 
work out his own salvation with diligence, as he has always 
done. At the end of his time in Cambridge, he may have 
attained belief or agnosticism, liberal or illiberal humanism, or 
(more probably) some intermediate point; but in any event it is 
only a stage on his journey, for all that he has gathered must be 
tested in living. It is unlikely, if he is honest, that he will so 
soon be convinced (to use Noel Annan’s own words) ‘that he 
sees man as he is in the total situation in which the man 
finds himself.’ If, in his desire to test the validity of various 
religious experiences, he makes use of certain traditional ways 
to that end, I should be reluctant to call it ‘obscurantism.’ 
Indeed, if one looks back over university history I should 
argue that there now is less ‘obscurantism,’ a more healthy 
and vigorous approach, than ever before: certainly less than 
in the celebrated period of enlightenment before 1914. Esoteric 
societies are not in evidence, and no Alasteir Crowley is 
reputed to sacrifice black cocks at midnight in college courts. 
No psychical phenomena have manifested themselves in build- 
ings old or new; the Society for Psychical Research shows an 
admirable scientific detachment. The modern undergraduate 
seems to me more intellectually honest, less tolerant of the 
specious, than the pre-1939 generation; more admirable in 
those respects than any generation since that of, say, 1946-49. 


The Christian and History 


By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, Master of Peterhouse 


F western man is set at a certain angle to the problems of 

| life and destiny it is difficult for him to stand sufficiently 

outside himself to measure what that angle is. The 

assumptions that lie behind his attitude must exist at so pro- 

found a level that he cannot be sure what unrecorded 

experiences and buried memories may not have helped to 
decide his outlook. 

Many of these fundamental things must have come out of 
fifteen hundred years of European religious life; but some may 
not be peculiar to the Christian religion, and some, for 
example, may arise rather from monotheism as such, while 
others again may really be traceable to the Old Testament. 
Some may have emerged from the continuity of a long ex- 
perience within a given framework—men perpetually re- 
adjusting their system as they meet new data, but not changing 
their centre or their basis, and not for ever trying to rethink 
things from new starting-points. In our tradition, however, the 
religion, the monotheism, the Old Testament and the con- 
tinuity of a presiding system have been inseparable from 
Christianity itself. 
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The problem of what is peculiarly Christian in our view of 
history is made more difficult by the immensity of the role 
which the ‘lapsed Christian’ has had in European history, 
particularly during the last 250 years. That role has been so 
momentous for our mundane development as to constitute 
perhaps a valid criticism of the relationship which historical 
Christianity had come to have with the world at large. As 
the divergence from the Christian tradition tends to go further 
every generation, however—till even the outer framework of 
Christian assumptions is lost and nothing more is left to lapse 
away from—we see that terrifying pagan systems can emerge, 
and these imply a radically different picture of man on the 
earth. Such a spectacle suggests that the ‘humanists,’ long after 
they have thrown overboard the Christian dogmas, have been 
clinging more than they realise to the kind of universe which 
those dogmas involved. 


We can be sure of certain things. We can say that no believer 
in the Incarnation could seriously hold that the flesh is evil 
or that salvation consists in escape from the flesh. No believer 
in the Cross could accept the kind of cyclic view of history 
which would turn the Crucifixion into a piece of cosmic play- 
acting, by assuming the constant repetition of the event 
throughout endless time. In this sense Christianity must have 
decided some of the issues that were still open in the ancient 
world. Over and above all such points, the Christian is com- 
mitted to the view that history takes place in a field in which 
every action has a moral significance. One does not start with 
a universe of cement and then attempt to grow flowers in it— 
one does not try implausibly to plant morality on the wastes 
of asphalt, as though morality came in only as an afterthought. 
Starting with God, one finds morality there before anybody 
has begun to specify anything else in any more definite way— 
before there exists a science which inquires purely into the 
physical constitution of things. 

From the Old Testament comes the view that in history the 
succession of centuries has a meaning, that the life of man 
has an objective, that there is some great event to which all 
creation moves. It would seem a momentous thing that a 
whole continent should have developed its civilisation 
within the terms of a religion that revealed God particularly 
as working in history. The Old Testament view had its 
dangers; for not only in ancient times but also in the modern 
world (which has evaporated the religion out of it) it always 
provided an easy opening for political messianism. That Old 
Testament view, moreover, is not to be equated with the idea 
of progress, which in reality was hammered out in discussions 
of the available empirical evidence, particularly from the 
closing decades of the seventeenth century. The idea of pro- 
gress may have existed for men who discussed the spiritual 
life before it existed for students of a material civilisation, but 
in its modern form it has not always been a boon. In any case 
the Old Testament operated rather to provide the outer frame- 
work within which the doctrine of progress as well as political 
messianism—as indeed also the Christian view of history— 
was to develop. 


The ideas of the Old Testament are more significant if we 
take them in their literal sense, and see them in their spiritual 
and moral context, than if we adopt the mundane transposi- 
tions of them which are produced after the religion has been 
secularised away. The ancient Jews saw God as being essen- 
tially the God of History, and it was because of this that they 
regarded history as being based on the Promise; for with them, 
as with Descartes, everything depended on the view that God 
was not out to cheat humanity. But they sinned as a people, 
and at the second stage of the argument all history, which they 








New Religious Writing 
SPRING, 1955 


“I looked and saw him open the book and read therein. . .” 
JOHN BUNYAN 





Smoke on the Mountain 
The Ten Commandments in terms of today. 
JOY DAVIDMAN (Cloth 7/6 net) 
(Paper 4/6 net) 
“A very good book indeed .. . full of a sense of 


righteousness and a sense of history: as wise as 
it is often witty: as trenchant as it is deeply and 





superbly true.” THE CHURCH TIMES 
The Bond and the Free 
CHARLES DUNSCOMB (10/6 net) 


“In a book pervaded by a deep calm of Christian 
conviction and by a lively historical sense, Mr. 
Dunscomb pictures the climate of thought and 
society in the early years of the Church... an 
impressive little work.” THE TIMES 





Christian Life and the 


Unconscious 
DR. ERNEST WHITE (10/6 net) 


“This religious witness of an efficient psychiatrist 
is heartwarming as well as illuminating.” 
THE REV. DOCTOR LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 





The Heart Aflame 


SIMONE SAINT-CLAIRE 

Translated by Susan Anne Moyse (10/6 net) 
“A most beautiful and comforting book which 
will bring hope and maybe conviction to those 
who mourn .. . Apart from its theme it can stand 


on its own feet as literature.” 
THE BRITISH WEEKLY 





When Iron Gates Yield 
GEOFFREY BULL (12/6 net) 


“Bull has given a factual account—incidentally 
in very good prose—of some departments of life 
in Communist China more vivid than any which 
have appeared elsewhere. He describes the 
prisons and the processes of brain-washing, 
thought reform and reindoctrination.” 

GUY WINT in THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 





Rediscovering Prayer 
JOHN L. CASTEEL (12/6 net) 


Prayer as the true vocation of all Christians. 
Devotional guidance in the tradition of Thomas a 
Kempis, Von Higel and Evelyn Underhill. 





An Important Reprint 
The Spiritual Life 


Evelyn Underhill on the heart of all real religion. 
(6/- net) 
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A Diary of Readings 


being an anthology of pages suited to engage serious 
thought, one for every day of the year, gathered from 
the wisdom of many centuries 


BY JOHN BAILLIE 


*This book will make a noble cos1panion to the com- 
piler’s Diary of Private Prayer, and may be enthusi- 
astically commended to all who seek that substantial 
Christian gaiety which is never to be separated from 
a grave diligence for higher things.’ The Scotsman. 


St. Thomas Aquinas: 
Theological Texts 


SELECTED AND TRANSLATED BY 
THOMAS GILBY 


This new volume deals with matters of revealed 
theology, drawing from St. Thomas’s omnia opera and 
using the method which was acclaimed as so successful 
in the earlier volume, Philosophical Texts. 15s. met 


BY THE SAME EDITOR: 


St. Thomas Aquinas: 
Philosophical Texts 


‘This is a brilliantly successful compilation... the 
result is a delight to read.’ Church Times 

*,.. it does bring to the reader Aquinas philosophiz- 
ing.’ (7.L.S.) 15s. met 


A History of Worship in the 
Church of Scotland 


BY W. D. MAXWELL 


Beginning from the earliest times, Dr. Maxwell shows 
clearly and vividly the background of the present 
‘renaissance of worship’ in the Kirk. The result will 
interest English Free-Churchmen and also Anglicans. 


155. met 
U [his Rock 
A Dramatic Chronicle of Peterborough Cathedral 
BY JAMES KIRKUP 

This play has been specially written for performance 
in the Cathedral (from 3-4 May) in connexion with the 
celebrations of the 1300th anniversary of its founda- 
tion. Mr. Kirkup is becoming increasingly well-known 
as one of the most interesting of the younger poets 
and this, his first religious work, is a considerable con- 
tribution to contemporary religious drama. 6s. net 


A Companion to the Study 
of St. Augustine 


EDITED BY ROY W. BATTENHOUSE 


The Editor and fifteen contributors offer a fresh intro- 
duction to St. Augustine’s writings and an evaluation 
of his life and thought. They are mostly drawn from 
American ‘universities, with only a minority from 
theological seminaries, and the book is significant of 
the wide appeal of Augustine and his relevance for 
modern problems. READY I2 MAY. 32s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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viewed in moral terms, came to appear rather in its aspect as 
judgement. At a further stage still, they came to the realisation 
that God’s Judgement does not cancel His Promise. He judged 
the nation only in order to save it or to drive it to something 
higher. 


They were almost through the wilderness when they decided 
that God had only brought them there in order to entrap them, 
and they said that they would appoint a captain and follow 
him back to Egypt. God was so angry with them that He 
said they should not see the Land of Promise; but in spite of 
the Judgement He kept His Promise to the Children of Israel, 
and the next generation did in fact come into its inheritance, 
At a later stage, Jerusalem itself was razed to the ground and 
the people were driven into exile; but still the Judgement did 
not cancel the Promise. God said that He would make a new 
Covenant with His people—said that the Exile itself was only 
meant for their further good; and we know that these particular 
experiences did in fact deepen the religion of the Children of 
Israel, so that the very period of their anguish proved to be 
one of the creative moments of history. Even now they sinned 
through excessive nationalism and worldly-mindedness, and 
when God made a new Covenant with them, they took it to 
mean the offer of mundane success and dominion; and, once 
again, the punishment was terrible. The trouble was that God’s 
Promise to them was a higher thing than they knew. But in spite 
of their sin the Promise was not cancelled. In other words, 
there was still a way open for progress, though it would be 
progress to a different and higher objective from the one which 
had previously been envisaged. 

The idea of history as the Promise—but as a Promise punc- 
tuated by Judgement—is more flexible as a model for the 
processes in human affairs than the conventional view of linear 
progress; and it is more conformable to a human drama that is 
envisaged as essentially moral. Even in respect of the notion 
of Judgement we may wonder what harm would have been 
done to the world if the Germans in 1918, instead of resenting 
their fate, had chosen to ask themselves where they had sinned, 
without regard to the question whether their enemies might not 
have sinned more greatly still. 

If the Jews construed the Promise in too mundane a manner, 
however, there is a danger that the Christian himself may 
seek too directly to transpose hts idea of history into secular 
terms. The ‘lapsed Christian’ relies more than he knows on 
the immense value which personality acquired when it was con- 
ceived as a spiritual thing and men were held to be souls 
born for eternity. If the Jewish Exile is one of the great stages 
in that human experience which helped to form the tradition 
of our own world, that is partly because it raised the question 
whether a group-religion could continue after the group had 
been dispersed, and after Jerusalem, the very seat of the 
religion, had been lost. In reality it came to be seen that God 
was with His children wherever they might go, and even after 
they no longer existed as an organised nation—a God to be 
found in the hearts of single individuals—and only a 
short step was needed to see that He was even the God of the 
foreigners amongst whom the exiles had come to live. Religion 
in this way became more personal by a process which made it 
ipso facto more spiritual; and in a more definite manner than 
before each human being came to know that he had his own 
direct inner relations with a personal God. In a profound sense 
it is to man’s remoter religious history that we must trace the 
individualism which we prize today and the whole conception 
of the human drama which the ‘lapsed Christian’ is uncon- 
sciously taking for granted. In the western world the starting- 
point of freedom and the ultimate sanction for it is the early 
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Christian one, ‘I will worship my God, even: if you kill me.’ 
The real paganism comes when men no longer see the world 
as one in which individuals have the possibility of deciding for 
themselves in this way the moral end for which they will live. 
And the climax of materialism comes when all are forced into 
one system for the purpose of exploiting more effectively the 
resources of nature, as though this was the thing which had 
to be regarded by everybody as the end of man. 

Yet with Christianity, as with ancient Judaism, it is wrong 
merely to measure a religious view of history by its effects 
on the mundane outlook, or by its significance in terms of 
secular values. And it would not even serve any purpose if we 
were to persuade men to become Christian for the sake of 
saving those ‘western values’ which the ‘lapsed Christian’ so 
rightly prizes, but which wither so quickly when they are up- 
rooted from the soil which bore them. 

To the Christian his religion itself must be his interpretation 
of history; for it is the very way in which he constructs and 
construes the drama of human life on the earth. He can have 
no place for a ‘philosophy of history’ which assumes that if 
all the facts of the purely mundane story were known they 
would form a self-complete, self-explanatory system. He sees 
all history as a thing which possesses also a spiritual dimension; 
and it is this latter which is the key to all values—necessary 
for the explanation of himself, necessary also to complete 
the meaning of the whole story. It is not less the duty of the 
Christian than of anybody else to work for the good of the 
world; but his profounder evaluations do not rest on a doctrine 
of mundane progress or on the theory of a final generation that 
shall reap the results of thousands of years of history. Nor 
are his ultimate evaluations of the kind which are liable to 
be undermined by the menace of the atomic bomb. In this 
sense he can afford to examine the events of the past empirically 
—without any nervousness concerning those subordinate 
intellectual structures to which men so often want to make 
history conform. And in studying the past he still conceives 
himself to be studying the ways of Providence—a Providence 
within which men have their fredom and law has its reign, 
and which does not operate by remote control but touches all 
and embraces all. 


Twentieth Century Blues 


By SIMON PHIPPS, Chaplain of Trinity College 


N article in the Twentieth Century’s Cambridge number 
A=: ‘There is no evidence that religion in the strict 
sense is reviving,’ and this broadly-phrased opinion I 
would broadly endorse. To talk of a religious revival in Cam- 
bridge is inaccurate. Equally so are the Cambridge humanists’ 
views of the situation. As they write from outside the situation, 
so this is written from inside, from inside the actual situation in 
which Cambridge Christians find themselves, from inside a 
college chaplain’s rooms and the work he does there, from 
inside the lives of those with whom he deals. 

But if a revival in the strict sense is not taking place, certainly 
something is happening. The special number of the Twentieth 
Century is itself evidence of that. It is here that the outside and 
inside views differ. The humanists see the new situation taking 
the form of a return to religious authoritarianism, even a terri- 
fied escapist return—‘modern youth’s retreat to religion,’ an 
‘artificial allegiance.” This, rather naturally, is what ‘worries’ 
Mr. Forster and the others. And this sinister dictatorship is seen 
as either High Church or Low Church; Roman Catholicism 
and Anglo-Catholicism, whether of Cambridge or Ireland; 
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Fundamentalism, whether of Harringay or Dayton, Tennessee, 

“The young men are all so busy genuflecting and contem- 
plating the total depravity of their souls these days that there is 
no getting at them.’ 

I think of the people I am dealing with day by day and try 
to make this picture fit reality. | know that a University Branch 
of the Church Union has recently been formed. I know the 
power of CICCU. But these extremes are perennial and the new 
situation is not to be found within them, but between them. 
Now large numbers of young men are returning to the 
basic life and discipline of the Church, because through prayer, 
the Bible and the sacraments, and in the Christian fellowship, 
they are getting through to a reality, a personal relationship 
with Christ, which accounts for their experience of life and 
gives its guidance. If the Cambridge humanists watched at the 
altars of their college chapels on a Sunday morning, these 
are the sort of people they would see in a majority, a fair 
cross-section of undergraduate life. I fancy that on the whole 
college chaplains do comparatively little detailed work with 
the extremists. These “know’ where they are and where they 
are going. They always have done. But we do spend hours with 
men who want to be Christian without being ‘party,’ and Mr. 
Barry Supple in his article makes a plea for exactly what seems 
to me to exist. His words admirably express my experience of 
pastoral work in Cambridge—‘a way of life that combines 
intellectual honesty with human affection.’ 

‘Intellectual honesty’ accounts for the hours spent in argu- 
ment, discussion and instruction. To think that we should 
ever get away with appeals to ‘some irrational institutional 
orthodoxy,’ even if we wanted to, seems laughable. The modern 
Christian undergraduate would endorse Mr. Forster’s opinion 
that ‘to believe anything because someone has said it or because 
some institution has promulgated it’ is “dead wrong,’ and so 
would his chaplain. To suggest anything else is as much a 
reflection on his integrity of mind and spirit as it is to claim 
with Mr. Hodgart that ‘the current revival is surely only a 
revival of certain components of religion, such as a taste for 
ritual, an interest in symbolic and non-rational communication, 
and a deference to the supernatural.’ He is after all neither 
stupid nor frivolous. And he thinks hard because, far from 
tiuding that ‘conformity is happy escape, allegiance is safety 
and faith is the final security,’ he finds in Christianity involve- 
ments, challenge and a readiness to forego all that the world 
calls ‘secure.’ He is prepared to accept this because of some- 
thing ‘inside,’ which from the humanists’ position ‘outside’ is 
not in view. This is a growing personal relationship with Christ. 

It cannot really help or convince those ‘outside,’ to say that 
from ‘inside’ it all looks different. (The word ‘outside’ does not 
imply a moral judgement but an account of the situation 
simply from ‘outside’ is necessarily as inaccurate as an account 
of a symphony by someone whose tone-deafness leaves him 
‘outside’ music.) Mr. Annan’s article is an example of what 
happens. The ethics of the New Testament, most of all of the 
Sermon on the Mount, make nonsense without a personal re- 
lationship with Christ. And since he sees it all from outside 
this, he is merely left with the nonsense, ‘a code composed of 
Pauline doctrine and Greek philosophy mixed with parts of the 
Jewish law.’ He can, from outside, only see a dead code to be 
arbitrarily applied, instead of a living relationship with ethical 
implications. Moreover, because he makes two errors of fact in 
his Biblical criticism, he sees implications which are not those 
of the New Testament. The Christians of Cambridge are not 
submitting to a dry law, but giving themselves freely to a 
Person, whose love points the moral way and gives the power 
to choose it and use it. 
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The ‘outside’ view of belief is inaccurate too. To the human- | | 


ist there is ‘revolt’ ‘back to the careful paths of accepted ideas, 
to dogma and to conformism in religion, politics and morals.’ 
But to the rank and file of ordinary Christians there is a redis- 
covery of the reality and of the rule of God. He is, and He is in 
control. This comes first. Dogma is only the necessary minimum 
expression of God experienced but ultimately inexpressible, 
and conformism the discipline by which that reality is appre- 
hended and that rule enjoyed. Dogma and discipline do not 
supply a tidy, restricted and unrealistic picture either of God 
or of human nature. They are means to the appreciation of the 
infinite mystery of the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ, a fullness which the New Testament tells us has room 
for all the variety of human life and human nature revealed by 
literature and the social sciences, and contains all the paradoxes 
which this variety necessarily implies. Devotion is the master, 
not the servant of dogma and discipline. 

But perhaps the most important strand that runs through 
the Cambridge Humanists’ statement is the assertion that there 
is a lack of ‘human affection.’ That Mr. Supple can write, ‘Per- 
sonal ties and a confidence in the potentialities of the individual 
and humanity as thinking beings are foundations at once too 
small and too universal to satisfy the tenets of modern Faith,’ 
and again ‘in a world of expediency, faith and comrades, we 
lack fellowship’—this is a reflection on the whole Christian 
system, which Christians cannot afford to ignore. With more 
people in Cambridge at regular worship and prayer than at any 
time for a generation or perhaps two, it is a terrible indictment 
that anyone can write ‘Who abstracted “love” from our vocabu- 
lary?’ I personally do not think the indictment is justified, for 
an article like Mr. Annan’s leads me to suppose that humanists 
and others may often fail to find out with the accuracy one 
expects in a university, not only what Christians really think, 
but also much of what they really do. I believe that Christian 
undergraduates are finding and giving ‘human affection’ more 
and more deeply, particularly among the Evangelicals. 

I do also believe, however, that the main danger of the 
new situation is that a return to God might be allowed to 
develop without the corollary of Christian action being ade- 
quately emphasised. It may for many be easy to return to 
the spiritual life. But this is not an end in itself, but a means 
to strengthen men for the real end of saving activity. To show 
that spiritual life only finds its justification in the costly busi- 
ness of concern for other people and practical activity on their 
behalf, leadership is needed, because real committal is implied. 


Two Berliners 
By SIMON BARRINGTON-WARD 


HE wonder was that it had all survived the war and the 

bad time since. That was your first thought as you 

stepped into Herr Jordan’s flat in Berlin. All that 
Biedermeier furniture and the glass-fronted bookcases and the 
chandeliers shimmering in the gloom. The stairs going up 
were so cracked and the burnt hole was still there in one 
corner which an incendiary bomb had left on its way through. 
Heaven knows what Herr Jordan would have done if the stair- 
case had dropped away one day and left him perched up 
there, a freak remainder. He himself was fearfully and won- 
derfully preserved, very white and fragile, with a delicate 
skull and facebones and an outside vein coiled on his temple. 
He was so civilised that the sight of him had been enough to 
awe the Russian soldiers when they burst in looking for his 
housekeeper. When Klaus and I stepped in we had to hush 
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our voices and reduce our pace. Of course, there was a ham- 
mering coming from further down the street where they were 
putting up offices, and a smell of dust, and ruins opposite, 
rows of empty windows confronting our windows, with gaps 
where the facade had given up and sagged into a pile of rubble. 
And there was the faintest roar from the mouth of the under- 
ground station, dark in a dazzling square beyond: a rumour 
of trains running East and West. 

But Herr Jordan closed the shutters, and for lunch we sat 
at a table with white cloth and silver, good cut-glass and 
Meissen china—he had kept all that through the bombing 
too. We were like the diners who sat genially in a blaze of 
candles in a Menzel, as it seemed to be, which hung on the 
wall opposite. 

‘That is a Menzel, isn’t it?’ I asked, nervous lest our host 
should dislike my curiosity. 

‘I am glad you appreciate such things,’ said Herr Jordan. 
His voice was always curiously artificial, as though we, in our 
turn, were acting a scene for someone to paint, and even the 
echoes must be caught. ‘All that most of us can do is to learn 
to appreciate. Some are even capable of developing apprecia- 
tion in others. But that’s more difficult. In these times I fear 
there are very few people left who appreciate at all. Most of 
them’—and he waved towards the window to suggest the 
useless multitude outside—are in too much of a frenzy about 
one thing or another.’ 

Klaus, sitting opposite, looked up from his meat and smiled 
for a moment. He had warned me of this tendency in Herr 
Jordan to dismiss the insensitive crowd. 

As our host entered into the full glow of lunch his face, 
fixed as that of a sculpture or a blind man, came alive. For a 
moment he let himself forget the duty of regarding life as 
either beautiful or amusing, and the constraint of which Klaus 
had warned me, which might have limited our talk to the time 
since 1945 and the space contained by the sector boundaries, 
if not by the walls of his room. I no longer felt nervous of 
failing to display enough of that mysterious sensitiveness, that 
inner delicacy, which alone could admit one to the gentle 
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warmth of Herr Jordan’s approval. The wine must have 
softened his critical faculty and made good in us what was 
lacking. At all events, some sudden weakness finally moved 
him to break his rule of not discussing his own difficulties, 
lest he should remind himself of what was better forgotten and 
inflict tedium on his hearers. 

Even if it was an urbane narrative, it was painful. He had 
moved small among the ruins in midwinter, grovelled for food 
and fuel on snow-covered rubbish heaps. stumbled over the 
bodies of others who had died of cold and hunger, searched 
in the great lost areas of his city. He had shivered and starved 
in his window-broken flat. There was still a crack in a book- 
case where it had fallen apart and been joined since. He had 
made tiny gestures in the face of enormous disasters. Now 
he was tired, his eyes, for all their brightness, strained, and 
he had been through his life since the beginning of lunch. 
With a start he was apologetic, and Klaus began to change 
the subject. He managed that Herr Jordan should talk of his 
friendships, of the inward-looking circle he craved for, of 
people who spent so much time discussing themselves and 
each other that they could ignore much that was happening 
outside. Klaus disliked this, | knew. And he said afterwards, 
‘That sort of thing’s all very well if you have leisure and 
embossed writing paper and nothing better to do, but in 
Berlin. . . .” Yet, after all, Jordan was old now and this had 
been his fashion. 

We were a little uneasy as he showed us out, for he did not 
really emerge from his trance, but gently accepted our thanks 
and stood in the doorway, watching us down the stairs. He 
seemed shorter and smaller than he had, shrunk to a miniature 
figure. like the chessmen from the Looking Glass Land. | 
looked up from the bottom, past the dilapidations, and saw 
he was still there. 

It was the day after that we went to the Theological College. 
There was a lecturer, Heinrich Wolf, whom Klaus wanted me 
to hear and meet. The room was crowded, and over the heads 
came the sound of a full voice like that of one of the Fathers, 
which rounded out great sentences. I saw a face as ample as 
the voice, with hair bursting out on either side, a bald dome 
to it, and a roughness of feature as in a face seen in a cloud, 
so that it would have been grotesque and vague had it not 
been for the eyes behind little spectacles, bright and piercing 
with the excitement of their vision. He was short and rounded 
as Pickwick and might have stepped from a limerick of Lear's. 
full of that compelling simplicity and solidity which had 
reassured his students in the Nazi persecution. He used to 
bicycle twenty miles into Berlin to appear in this college when 
it was secret and illegal. I’ve heard him described walking in. 
bicycle clips still on and hair dripping with rain, smiling. 
opening his book at once, to begin with the same delight with 
which he now stood before us. 

‘Not in any way that we should withdraw into piety, as 
though religion were a chapel in which we hid,” he was saying. 
‘Not that we should look away from any question or any 
experience—that is not the meaning of it all. My friends, the 
children of this world can stand back from life, can sit away 
from it, can select and reject, can disdain. But in the incar- 
nation and crucifixion of Jesus Christ, He did not despise the 
form of a servant, did not hesitate nor draw back, but went 
in and down, into the very depths of human experience. So 
those who follow him are pushed into life, are driven by 
this . . . this downward movement of incarnation, to the 
depths of life and to the furthest extent of it. So they identify 
themselves as He did with every fellow being, with that degree 
of compassion and communion which only their relationship 
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to God can give them. That is Mitmenschheit—the Mitmen- 
schheit of God in Christ. 

‘Ach, my dear friends’—he was urgent now, battling with 
the misapprehensions which his peering gaze seemed to read 
in our minds—‘until you have been converted to Christ, you 
cannot be converted to the world, and once you are living in 
Him, you must be right at the heart of the world. You explore 
its aspirations, you know its questions, its joys, its necessities; 
and more—you are never a mere nothing, nor are you ever 
alone and other, for you find a true identity and a true relation- 
ship with your fellows, through Christ. True Christianity is 
not a pious fad, a blinkered religiosity, a new Phariseeism; it is 
life.” He stood back and blinked in the sun. ‘Don’t let the 
Christians join the others who mock and mess about on the 
edge. Don’t let them sit moping and muttering alongside. Let 
them be converted wholly to Christ, and let them enter wholly 
into His redemptive work in the world.’ 

In the mensa afterwards the talk returned to some earlier 
discussion about the Nazis. It was the first time I had heard 
speakers on this subject who faced the past honestly and 
accepted the blame. Wolf listened at first, then broke in 
with his emphatic voice, eager, yet full of a humbleness 
unusual in a person of such power. The stream was ever 
and again broken, and he spoke with a certain effort, as 
though, under the stress of some tension, he must work out 
his words with fear and trembling. He ranged over the period 
with the freedom of an Old Testament prophet, a freedom 
which had brought him into a concentration camp. He saw 
God working in history and the division of Germany as a 
divine retribution on the Ein Reich. Yet, after the war, he 
had preached repentance and joy to the people of Berlin, 
broken and stripped bare of pretension in their time of trouble. 
‘They were naked and they clothed themselves in the word,’ 
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he said. They had felt the liberating atmosphere of the 
Theological College, where you lost the barriers in time and 
space and found yourself looking out over one city and one 
country still, for the Church was one. Most of the students 
came from the East and would soon go back, and Wolf was 
still lecturing there as here. We walked home with him, dis- 
cussing his new quartet which would be performed that 
evening, for he kept open house so that friends could come 
to concerts of chamber music. 

I remember the joy of walking alongside Heinrich Wolf, 
under the trees, pushing our bicycles and feeling like tugs with 
a great steamer. His hair puffed out behind him as though 
there was a high wind. While he talked, the things he spoke 
of came alive and alight, and never had the day seemed so to 
dance and flourish in the street as it did for us, in and out 
between the dappled shadows, while we swung along. And 
the strength that he walked in was at once a weight and a 
support to him, a fortress and an ease. He was in greater 
earnest than the saddest man in the city, and yet happier and 
more vibrant with laughter than the most carefree. Months 
later I found some books of his poems and they had that same 
strength. He was at peace with the past and the future, but he 
bore the burden of the present. Indeed, he was beyond our 
terms of reference, and lived in relationship to a wider world, 
of which we were so much less aware that his life must always 
puzzle and bewilder us. Yet this very relationship brought 
him nearer to us. ‘It’s extraordinary,’ as I said to Klaus after- 
wards, ‘how he is so much involved in his time and yet 
somehow rises above it.’ ‘Yes,’ he agreed, and with a gleam 
the answer came, ‘and you see poor old Jordan is detached 
from his time and yet never more than a part of it.’ If that is 
true, perhaps it is right that they should be seen alongside 
one another. 


Christianity and 
Social Theories 


By JOHN VAIZEY, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College 


NE of the vainer searches undertaken by Christian 
() ==" philosophers has been for certain social doc- 

trines which will be suitable for all societies where 
Christianity is professed, and which will themselves provide 
the test that the Christianity professed by a society is a genuine 
one. The paradox of two Christian churches opposing each 
other in South Africa in the most important social issue of the 
century, while professing many of the same articles of belief, 
is but the latest in a series of apparent contradictions. In this 
country the demand for a positive Christian social doctrine 
has come chiefly from a triumphant liberalism; the Church 
identified itself entirely with a lack of social conscience, and 
social reform, although it often owed much to individual 
Christians, was accompanied by a growing pessimism that the 
failure of the Church to support specific measures of social 
control was in itself evidence of the failure of Christianity to 
answer the most pressing problems of the day. 

No Christian can avoid the issues raised by these attacks. It 
is true that much manifest injustice has been condoned by 
individual Christians, and that much evil has been done in 
the name of Christ. It is also true, however, that Christianity 
as a faith is concerned far more with the preaching of the 
word and the administration of the sacraments than with any- 
thing else. Any attempt to defend the faith by pointing con- 
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tinually to the good works of individual Christians is always 
open to an immediate demonstration of even more evil works 
by other Christians; the main defence of the Church must be 
that its main task has been always something other than social 
organisation. The test for a Christian of the performance of 
any society has always been fundamentally whether or not 
it makes it easier for individuals to find salvation, and only 
later whether it fulfilled certain vague conditions, in which 
the booming words ‘justice’ and ‘charity’ figure largely. 

But, this much having been said, the main burden of the 
attack remains to be answered. Can it be denied that Christi- 
anity has almost always identified itself with the forces of 
reaction, and that much of the good in modern life has been 
achieved directly in the teeth of the Church’s opposition? It 
would perhaps be unfair to say that most people most of the 
time have been reactionaries, and that their salvation is as 
important as that of the minority. 

When the philosophy faculty building was built at Harvard, 
William James suggested that the words ‘Man is the measure 
of all things’ should be carved over the door. In his absence, 
the authorities had the words ‘What is man that thou art 
mindful of him’ substituted. It is said that on his return James 
resigned. The ivy has now grown over the words; the con- 
troversy has become sterile. On the one hand a society of 
triumphant material and intellectual progress remains in- 
secure and inadequate, while on the other there is something 
repellent in pointing to its setbacks as a reason for turning to 
Christianity. Nevertheless, the social pattern in which men 
live has always seemed inadequate for their full development, 
and to some a mass suburban society is not completcly 
emotionally satisfying. For the faithful, social life is a reflec- 
tion of their faith. But only a naive social philosophy would 
expect the arrangements of modern western society to be 
adequate at all times and in all circumstances, and humanism 
can offer no higher test than the success of social organisation 
in satisfying the needs of its members. Societies at certain 
levels of culture may be most illiberal; at other levels of cul- 
ture and income they may be extremely liberal. It is impossible 
to be dogmatic about this, and the social pragmatism which 
is fashionable reinforces rather than refutes the view that in a 
Christian society the ballot box is part of the furniture and 
not an altar vessel. 


This argument thus far does not attempt to rely upon the 
failure of other social doctrines, particularly those associated 
with British social reform, to deal with the likelihood of total 
breakdown, of H-bombs and concentration camps. Many of 
us feel that Christianity in its present forms would be nearly 
as futile if the world came to that. But the faith in Christ is a 
faith in a man as well as in God. The Gospels are rich in 
paradox. It is precisely because of the incarnation that any 
Christian social doctrine must always appear to some extent 
temporary and inadequate. The true expression of Christianity 
cannot be confined to rigid social patterns, and the best 
Christians have always been most pragmatic in their faith. A 
philosophy embodied in rules is necessary for the others, but 
it remains constantly open to the charge that it lives not by 
the spirit but by the letter. It is for this reason that Christians 
must constantly examine the societies in which they live to 
see whether or not they help individuals to grow in goodness; 
in contemporary Britain the Welfare State seems to most people 
a more suitable form than any other for fulfilling these con- 
ditions, But the objective of salvation is greater than any other, 
and the Church cannot therefore be found wanting if its 
members differ about the merits of the social machinery in 
achieving this objective. 
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A Supernatural Religion 


By HUGH MONTEFIORE, Dean of Gonville and Caius 
College 


make Christianity seem ordinary. The claims that it makes 

are so unique, its growth in the teeth of persecution 0 
anomalous, the variety of its adherents so vast, and its doctrines 
so paradoxical to the wisdom of this world, that it is impossible 
to deny a strange singularity to the Christian faith. In dilute 
mixture Christianity may be dull: but it is certainly explosive 
when neat. The prewar placarding of a drab Christianity was 
almost guaranteed to reduce its circulation. How much more 
potent to condemn a religion, not because it’s bad, but because 
it’s boring! A faith that has become respectable ceases to 
evoke respect, and once it is taken for granted, it can soon 
be taken for dead. 

The recovery of the ‘scandalous’ and supernatural character 
of the Christian religion has been a feature of the post-war 
theological revival—and revival is hardly too strong a word 
to use. Nowadays books are even written on the doctrine of 
the Trinity! While before the war many confined themselves 
to the ‘fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man’ in 
their search for the Kingdom, attention is now directed rather 
to the mysterious person of the King. Even the popular 
umbrella word ‘eschatology’ betrays this same fundamental 
concern. Before the war Christianity spoke much in the natural 
language of Evolution: nowadays it prefers the supernatural 
idéa of Revelation. There seems to be on all sides a:retitn to 
supernatural religion. 

This theme could be illustrated in many other ways. But it 


F: is extraordinary how successful has been the attempt to 
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should start where the revival has started, with the Bible. Its 
uniqueness and its inspiration are once again generally recog- 
nised. Before the war there was a stream of lives of the 
‘historical Jesus’ to which even Schweitzer, for all his protests, 
willy-nilly contributed. The post-war period has been marked 
rather by new translations of the Word of God. The Roman 
Catholics have produced, as well as their first major work of 
British biblical scholarship, a complete new English transla- 
tion. In non-Roman circles, the American RSV has achieved 
immediate success over here, while the new authorised English 
version is well under way. Over and above these, there has 
been almost a spate of new versions or paraphrases rendered 
into modern English. The underlying object has been to let 
the people stand under the mysterious living Word of Scripture. 
We have moved far from the ‘Bible designed to be read as 
literature’! So far as the New Testament is concerned there is 
a real place for colloquial English versions, now that we know 
that most of it was written in colloquial Greek. Most of these 
new translations—entirely unsuitable for public reading—act 
as a powerful stimulant to a taste jaded and dulled by the 
repetition of sacrosanct archaisms, however numinous they 
may have become. Under this treatment, the original version, 
like that of a palimpsest, regains its pristine clarity and 
dramatic effect. Mists of dull respectability roll back and the 
clear blue skies of Galilee reappear above an extraordinary 
death-and-life drama. 

The latest in this series of popular editions has been pub- 
lished, paradoxically enough, in a limited edition.' Little 
expense of labour, research or production has been spared, 
and on the whole it is magnificently successful: but why do 
translators so often obtrude into their versions their own 
quirks about the origin and composition of the text? The 
Jewishness of the New Testament has been stressed by others 
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before (among whom we have been recently reminded ? that 
Easton holds an honoured place). None the less there is an 
added piquancy in that this translator claims to be the first 
Jew to have attempted such a task. The strangeness of the 
Christian story is brought home afresh as the reader is shocked 
into attention by the tantalising unfamiliarity of the language, 

The recovery of the supernatural may be illustrated not only 
from recent translations of the Bible but also by recent work 
of biblical interpretation. In general, the emergence of ‘Biblical 
Theology’ since the war shows a renewed willingness by 
theologians to stand under the Word of God. The point may, 
however, be seen more clearly if the field is narrowed down 
to the earliest gospel. The interpretation of St. Mark has been 
a subject of lively discussion among English theologians since 
the war, no less than seven works of scholarship on the subject 
having been produced. Most significant for our purpose is 
the work of Dr. Farrer, which has caused more than a flutter 
in the theological dovecotes. His new methodology (which in 
fact is as old as the early Fathers) is not to probe historical 
events but to lay bare the master-plan and sub-patterns on 
which the Gospel is constructed. Dr. Farrer’s second thoughts 
on St. Mark,’ although expounded with masterly skill in 
exquisite English, do not yet meet the test of internal con- 
sistency or the demands of literary criticism. Their importance 
lies in aim rather than achievement. This fresh departure 
stresses the inspiration of the sacred author. A generation ago, 
St. Mark was commonly thought to be a humdrum history: 
now it is presented as inspired mystery and enigma. 

After the New Testament period, the uniqueness of 
Christianity is clearly seen in the history of the early Church. 
It was so queer that the Romans understood the obstinate 
resistance of Christians even less than that of the Jews—and 
at least the Jews had a country which they could crush. The 
supernatural strangeness of the Christian faith became 
apparent when, the more they tried to crush the movement, 
the more it grew. “What is there to it?’ a puzzled governor 
asked the veteran Julius, “You scatter a little incense and 
then go home.’ But most of them refused. The struggle between 
Christ and the Czsars is an engrossing story, and ultimate 
subjection of the Sceptre to the Cross is perhaps the most 
extraordinary part of an extraordinary tale. Before Constantine 
the Emperors could not bring themselves to accept the fact 
that the impossible claims which they stamped on their pennies 
had actually been realised in the mysterious person of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Their coins and currency may seem ordinary 
enough, but in fact they carried the propaganda of the ancient 
world, and it was a novel idea, marred by slapdash writing, to 
present the uncanny growth of the persecuted church from a 
study of ancient money.‘ 

The twentieth century as well as the second has been a time 
of intellectual upheaval and religious persecution, which once 
again have illumined the uniqueness and _ supernatural 
character of Christianity. The insecurity of the times has been 
most marked on the Continent: at any rate it is from there 
that most of the great Christian thinkers have come: Barth 
and Brunner, Tillich and Niebuhr, Maritain and Berdyaev. The 
tyranny of total and totalitarian warfare has, however, thrown 
up on the Continent another type of Christian thinker, strange 
lonely individuals who have explored new territory for Chris 
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If you are puzzled, or find the traditional 
formulations of Christianity too remote from 
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and who died young in His service; people like Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer and Simone Weil. Edith Stein was another. Like 
Simone Weil, she was a Jewess, almost as though the parent 
faith has a message and contribution to make in this generation 
to its religious offspring. Edith Stein became a Christian; later 
she became Sister Benedicta of the Cross, a Carmelite nun. A 
brilliant philosopher with the special talents of her race, she 
combined Thomism with the phenomenalism of Husserl: it 
is unlikely that her philosophical influence has yet been fully 
felt. It is a pity that her latest biographer is somewhat 
uncritical, and scarcely at home in the philosophical atmo- 
sphere which was her heroine’s natural milieu. But the real 
Edith Stein breaks through her portrait,* not least as she goes 
as she wished with her brethren after the flesh, to die in a 
Polish gas-chamber. Her prayer had been granted—to be a 
‘sacrifice of expiation for genuine peace.’ A mixture of fame 
and obscurity, a blend of great humility and maddening 
insensitiveness, hers was an extraordinary life, with the iron 
discipline of the law being strangely softened and sanctified 
behind the grille of Gospel asceticism. The uniqueness of 
Christianity is shown by Bible, by history, by doctrine, but 
above all by personality. So long as people are raised up like 
Edith Stein, Christianity will never become ordinary or hum- 
drum. It will remain mysterious and supernatural. 


Humanism, Christianity, 
and History 


By A. N. M. JENKINS 


VAN KARAMAZOV in his green youth has to settle 
] the eternal questions first of all. The undergraduate is 
apparently entering this perennial green youth of intel- 
lectual fashion, and now cares about theology. But he is much 
abused if the change is not more than a weary gesture against 
the barrenness of the agnostic answer to these questions, some- 
thing more like a revolt from the indifferentism which is the 
stale by-product of Mr. E. M. Forster’s ‘I do not believe in 
belief,’ vulgarised in the negations of ‘I refuse to be committed’ 
or ‘I don’t care.’ This escapism takes refuge not in a fantasy 
world but in respectable indecision, repudiating conviction as 
narrowly dogmatic and antipathetic to free inquiry. Its logical 
conclusion, drawn from a positivist philosophy which deni- 
grates the validity of metaphysics, exempts the individual from 
divine allegiance and renders the notion of good and evil 
an arbitrary judgement, is to deny the individual a responsible 
participation in history. 

The religious revival, if it is a revival of the Christian view 
of man, crosses with the interpretation of history by asserting 
this responsibility: that the undergraduate as an individual 
is responsible for the general culpability of our civilisation, 
and that his immediate duty is to enter into its redemption, 
heeding St. Paul, ‘Look therefore carefully how you walk, 
not as unwise, but as wise, redeeming the time because the 
days are evil.’ The appalling fact is out at last. He is con- 
cerned about original sin, and the root of his quarrel with the 
veterans of Liberal Humanism is laid bare. Negatively the 
doctrine of original sin is an analysis of history, positively it 
is a spur to action. The will to redeem humanity from the 
predicament in which ‘nows sommes tous les assassins,” where 
existence in security is already paid for at the price of other 


lives. where none of us is innocent—the reductio ad absurdum 
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is to fix guilt on the airmen who dropped the atom bomb—is 
intimately bound up with the idea of original sin in the indi- 
vidual; that in his ‘under-developed heart,’ in his lack of 
imaginative insight to find in his own unconscious neglect of 
his immediate neighbour his own implication in the drama of 
the world’s unbearable suffering, lies the source of those habits 
of human action which form the conditioning of history. The 
pattern, individual habits of thought or action becoming 
national or universal habits, is imposed prospectively by each 
one of us, not retrospectively by the historian. We make history, 
and are only made by it when we submit to the momentum we 
have given it, duping ourselves with the spirit of the age, 
fate or destiny. No institutional scapegoat, Gestapo, Inquisi- 
tion, or the ubiquitous ‘system,’ nor any constructed scapegoat, 
providential or dialectic, will foot the bill for the harm in the 
world once this personal responsibility is realised. 


The historian may pose the question as he likes. We make 
institutions what they are, and if they also begin to make 
us, as they do, it is only after the fashion of their creators. 
The ordinary man’s reply to the determinist historian is that 
man is the dynamic factor in history, far outstripping now 
those lesser dynamic factors not of his own creating, the natural 
forces, in the making of havoc. It cuts to the quick of history 
which is the universal will to life. The factory system did not 
dehumanise men. It mediated between the cupidity and mis- 
use of invention of individual men, presented by the utilitarian 
economist with a political economy posing as a science emanci- 
pated from ethics, and their victims in what Keynes called a 
mere congeries of pursuers and pursued. Movements, systems, 
cultures, economic forces, are the endless clutter of historical 
writing without which it would be impossible to write intelli- 
gible history, but they are still symbols disguising the real 
subject-matter of history, the personality and the interaction 
of men. Even historical patterns, the cause of so much con- 
troversy, are no more than the recurrence of habits forming 
human behaviour; and interpretation to the Christian or the 
civilised historian is the placing of habits or actions in their 
moral context. If the one believes in the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, the other believes in civilisation. Both have 
an end in view and their judgements must be purposive. Other- 
wise we are on the formless stream, equating history with the 
evil that we would not; the nihilist historicism which stems 
from the negation of moral values, where the only gratification 
is to identify oneself with the Hegelian or Marxist process. 


The vital and original source of history is in a man’s 
freedom to act according to his will in his relations with other 
men. Where his freedom is restricted the conditioning is the 
sin originating in men which he inherits and within which he 
must work; where he himself restricts it for other men, he 
circumvents them in sin for which he originally is responsible. 
Only the redemptive act enlarges that freedom. The under- 
graduate, whose sense of moral urgency is called revivalist, is 
reviving the concept of original sin and postulating the 
Karamazov moral that he is his brother’s keeper. 

Mr. Noel Annan hesitantly suggests fixing culpability on 
the Hitlers and Napoleons and deplores original sin. But if the 
historian takes this attitude how far is he from the Dachau 
executioner whose excuse is, ‘I only obeyed orders. The 
Fiihrer and the Reichsfiihrer alone planned all this and then 
ran away”? As far as an academic high table from Nurem- 
berg. Perhaps this is the ‘trahison des clercs’ which Schweitzer 
and Benda arraigned. For where man is not responsible we 
may hold God responsible, but we have not yet found the 
limits in history for man’s responsibility for the condition of 
the world. 
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Who Talks of My Nation? 


By JOHN WAIN 
T English people! Taxed, bullied, endlessly docile, 





gulping down smog as they slosh through driving rain 

along the hideous streets of their industrial cities—God 
help them, what have they got to be proud of? What con- 
tribution have they made to the art of living in society? 

Mr. Pear’s answer—for the purposes, at any rate, of this 
book—is ‘the class system.’* The two things from which 
no Englishman can escape, even for a moment, are the climate 
and the social hierarchy. As regards the weather, we cannot 
claim to have invented it; God made it, therefore let it pass for 
weather; or rather, as I think in my more pious moments, God 
permitted it. But the class system—now that really is our own 
invention. Mr. Pear offers us a guide to its fantastic intricacies. 


This book comes home to us all, making it almost impossible 
not to reminisce. Wher I, for instance, first went to school, I 
was already a skilled player of association football. I under- 
stood its rules, and I enjoyed (without knowing what I was 
enjoying) its zsthetic qualities. But from the minute | 
entered the portals of an institution that was on the public 
schools register, all that was a thing of the past. From now 
on, for eight years, ‘football’ meant Rugby football. I disliked 
this game for eight years, and I dislike it today. But Mr. Pear 
gives me, in neatly arranged paragraphs, the reasons why it 
was inevitable. ‘Rugger’ is a game that has to be played on 
grass, and on a proper pitch at that, with special goalposts. 
It involves much soiling of clothes. It can hardly be learnt 
without a coach, owing to the complex nature of its rules, 
and the need for a full complement of players. It is, in short, 
an expensive game; ability to play it is a mark of caste. And 
so my schoolmasters knew full well what they were doing. 
They were helping us towards membership of the ruling class. 

This soul-saving went on in the classroom as well as on 
the playing-field (which we called ‘the Close’). We learnt 
Latin and Greek: not, I am sure, for any vulgar motives of 
utility; of all the boys who were at school with me I can name 
about six, including myself, who have found this knowledge 
directly useful, as a tool, in adult life. But this was the same 
syllabus that our betters were learning at Eton, Harrow and 
Winchester. It was another caste mark, another step towards 
the ruling class. 

The web is everywhere — education, games, food, 
clothes. . . . Mr. Pear has found that there is, or was, a firm 
that markets machine-made asymmetrical bow ties. The 
explanation, to us who have been reared under the regime, is 
simple: but try explaining it to, say, a Brazilian! In fact, a 
good rough-and-ready test of a foreigner’s comprehension of 
English mores would be to ask him to explain why, if an 
Englishman has to buy himself a ready-made bow tie, he will 
be showing astuteness if he gets one that is deliberately 
arranged skew-wiff. 

Il ask you. How are we ever to get ourselves taken seriously? 





~® English Social Differences. By T. H. Pear. (Allen and Unwin, 18s.) 


$53 


One is tempted to answer—whenever we drop this nonsense. 
The moment we forget this flummery, we are recognised as 
formidable. In the air, under the sea, at the drawing-board, 
punching a typewriter, or riding motor-cycles round the Isle 
of Man at ninety miles per hour in the pouring rain, the 
English can still stagger the world. 


But any such answer would, of course, be an over-simplifica- 
tion, born of impatience. The stabiJity of English political 
institutions, the nation’s extraordinary power of remaining 
fundamentally the same while accepting the most sweeping 
changes, is something that astonishes the rest of the world 
more than any merely practical achievements; and this 
stability, while it springs from a complex of causes, has one 
unmistakable driving-power—snobbery. Simple ordinary 
common-or-garden snobbery: ‘loving a lord,’ ‘the right crowd 
and no crowding,’ thumbing the pages of the shiny illustrated 
weeklies to see Colonel ffoliot-ffoliot enjoying a joke with 
the Hon. Mrs. Blommidge. Even those who can find none but 
contemptuous terms to describe this quirk of the English 
mind have always admitted its stabilising power. George 
Orwell, for instance, described England as being like a jerry- 
built modern bungalow haunted by a medieval ghost; the 
literal truth, of which this is the metaphorical expression, could 
be put more kindly by saying that the feudal system, which, 
by its apogee in the thirteenth century, had given this country 
a great (in some respects, no doubt, an excessive) degree of 
stability, suited us so well that we have ever since had a 
nostalgia for it. It was elbowed out, under the Tudors, by a 
money-society, and since then its last remnants have become 
utterly meaningless in terms of the actual government of a 
country consisting mainly of large industrial cities; but no one 
would think so who had lived for any length of time in 
England. Something in every English breast hankers for the 
medieval chain of relationships, with everyone paying feudal 
homage to the person next above and receiving it from the 
person next below. 

Hence, in part, the appalling falsity of English life, above 
the working-class level. To the unsympathetic eye of the visit- 
ing analyst, the wholesale grocer who has retired to the country 
and set up as a squire, adapting the whole structure of his life 
to meet the new requirements, is simply acting a lie. But should 
we really prefer the unvarnished truth? After all, it is we, and 
not the visiting analyst, who have to live with the man. If, 
having made his pile, he spent the rest of his days doing nothing 
but congratulate himself on what a good wholesale grocer he 
had been, then we, the rest of us, would have to do without 
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certain things. The manor house would be turned into a garage 
for tractors; there would be no one to pay for the new organ in 
the village church; the public schools would go out of business, 
and this in turn would probably lower the standards of the 
universities; these things would be sacrificed to the demands 
of the unvarnished truth. Without the wholesale grocer’s 
snobbery, a stabilising power would be lost—and missed. 

In short, our society is, obviously, held together by forces 
which are largely archaic. Royalist sentiment, for instance, js 
a political archaism when the Crown has no actual administra- 
tive power. Yet one of the reasons why bloodshed among 
Englishmen is, to say the least of it, unlikely, is undoubtedly 
the stabilising influence of the monarchy, as a symbol of the 
unity of English life. To knock a mounted policeman off his 
horse is, among other things, a fairly direct gesture of hostility 
towards the Crown; the average Englishman is incapable of 
such a gesture because he believes himself incapable of it. 

Mr. Pear suggests generalisations; he does not make them, 
Reading through his book, one is impressed—depressed, even 
—by its neutrality of tone. What the reader has to supply, as 
in all scientific or quasi-scientific books, is the reaction. Now 
and again, of course, one can also supply a fact. Mr. Pear 
deals quite fully, for instance, with class-differences in feeding: 
but he does not make enough of the obvious difference, that 
working-class dishes tend on the whole to be much more highly 
flavoured, not to say downright pungent. Kippers, baked beans, 
fish and chips, gut-withering Indian tea with lashings of sugar; 
the sauce-bottle up-ended over the hot dishes, the cold ones 
soused in vinegar. 

Mr. Pear misses one of the reasons for this. It is because 
the working class, almost universally, wear false teeth. In 
England, most people inherit bad teeth; hence, to keep one’s 
own teeth is firstly a matter of wanting to—i.ec., being 
prepared to undergo a certain amount of regular discomfort 
and pain; and secondly, of course, of being able to 
pay for the treatment. The working-class tradition is to reject 
dentistry on both these grounds; until 1948, when the Health 
Service made it free, a working man could not afford conserva- 
tive dentistry, and in any case he wasn’t interested; it hurt. 
This tradition, especially in the heavy-industry areas, is still 
in full force. A miner or steel-worker will let his teeth rot until, 
probably in his late twenties, raging toothache forces him 
across the dentist’s threshold, and then he gets every one of 
his teeth out, even the good ones. Among the consequences 
of this is that from now on he cannot taste his food, because 
he has a bakelite shield across his palate; so that if you offer 
him (for instance) fresh salmon, he will unhesitatingly reject 
it in favour of tinned, which ‘has more of a taste to it.’ If we 
could convince the working class that their own teeth are 
better than false ones, feeding habits would change in 4 
generation. 

Altogether, Mr. Pear’s book is to be recommended as a basis 
for speculation. One thing is clear; the basic image in the 
Englishman’s mind is that of the club. A club has many faults, 
but it has the virtues that make for survival. Kipling was the 
literary mouthpiece of the club; all his stories deal with the 
difference between members and non-members. And one has 
only to remember, for instance, that queer tie-up between 
Kipling and Baden-Powell: Scouting for Boys is the translation 
into social terms of the Jungle Book, and wolf cubs to this 
day have to call their instructors by names like ‘Akela.’ It 
seems quaint; but the stability that was woven out of this 
warp and woof must have had a great deal to do with our 
survival in 1914-18, and also the way we came through the 
Twenties without undergoing violent revolution. ‘Who talks 
ef my Nation?’—he has chosen a big subject. 
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Not so Secret Service 


Cloak Without Dagger. By Sir Percy Sillitoe. (Cassell, 15s.) 


M.LS was (until 1946) and is (since 1953) a secret service. As 
Sir Percy Sillitoe writes, ‘Since its earliest beginnings it has 
alternately intrigued and infuriated the public by the aura of hush- 
hush with which it has seemed to be surrounded.’ His own 
sympathies, it is clear, are with the public in this matter, and he 
is the only Director-General of M.I.5 who has ever blown aside 
this infuriating aura. Who could name any of his predecessors, or 
his successor? They are not even named in his book. But between 
1946 and 1953 things were very different. Whenever some vital 
atomic secret was found to have leaked out, or diplomats to have 
fled beyond the Iron Curtain, the press loudly announced that 
‘Sir Percy Sillitoe, head of M.I.5° was on the way belatedly to 
bolt the flapping stable-door, and Sir Percy himself contrived often 
io be photographed, skilfully failing in an ostentatious attempt 
io elude the camera. It is perhaps unfortunate that the only 
personal reign known to the public should have included all the 
major failures of our intelligence service; but Sir Percy is not 
abashed at this unfortunate coincidence. On the contrary, thanks 
to his self-advertisement, he says, ‘the public were inspired with 
confidence in me.’ This may be so, although it is arguable that 
their confidence would have been more rational if the secrets and 
the diplomats had not escaped, even though the head of M.1.5 
had been anonymous. 


1955 


To enjoy still more of the public confidence, Sir Percy has now 
produced his memoirs, but anyone who hopes to learn from them 
about M.I.S will be disappointed. On this subject he is merely 
trivial: the greater part of his book is simply an account of a 
particularly energetic and useful chief constable in two great 
industrial towns, centres of mob-violence and corruption. | found 
this fascinating. The account of gang organisation in Sheffield 
and Glasgow is as interesting as the methods by which Sir Percy 
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broke it. In Sheffield there were “The Mooney Boys’ and ‘The 
Garvin Boys,’ named after their leaders, and in Glasgow the 
Roman Catholic ‘Norman Conks’ and the Orangist ‘Billy Boys.’ 
These gangs fought each other, intimidated and robbed shop- 
keepers and publicans, and held parts of the city at their mercy. 
The Irish element is obvious in both cities, as in American 
gangsterism; and side by side with this social fact of modern great 
cities is another, which also has its American parallel. Glasgow 
was not only, like Chicago, terrorised by gangs; it was also, like 
Old New York, ruled by a municipal oligarchy of corrupt and 
demagogic Tammany bosses. Sir Percy’s account of these cities 
is a useful chapter of social history. 

How did he in fact break up both the gangs and the corruption? 
His answer is clear: by organisation, by determination, by raising 
the standards and morale of the police—and by self-advertisement. 
Sir Percy made it clear that the police would act and he would 
always take responsibility. Earlier in his career, as chief con- 
stable of the placid town of Beverley, he had shown this by 
prosecuting a prominent local landlord for swearing at a local 
bobby. The only evidence was the unsupported statement of the 
bobby, and the Bench quickly dismissed the charge; which still 
seems to Sir Percy a strange miscarriage of justice, evidently due 
to the social composition of the Bench. However, the incident 
clearly showed that he would support the police, and his promo- 
tion to Sheffield, where the police needed support not against 
hot-tempered landlords but against armed urban criminals, was 
appreciated both in Sheffield and in Beverley. In Sheffield, too, 
he always put himself forward ‘to take the weight of responsibility 
from the magistrate and let it fall upon my own shoulders, The 
results,” he says with satisfaction, ‘were good.” 

No doubt. But were the results equally good in a ‘secret 
service’? On the whole, I doubt it. A secret service is secret and 
it.deals with, and should employ, clever people. Now Sir Percy, 
it is clear, not only dislikes secrecy: he also dislikes clever people, 
at least in the police (indeed, I once argued with some passion 
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TAKE THESE 
MEN 


Lt.-Col. Cyril Joly 


4th Printing of this great story 
of the “Desert Rats.” 4s 
s. 





FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS 


Damon Runyon, Jnr. 


Damon Runyon’s only son delves into the past and, 
in drawing an intimate portrait of his famous father, 
reveals the tragic story of “a house divided by a dark 


secret,” 
10s. 6d. 





MURDER 
IN FRANCE 


Alister Kershaw 


Seven studies of murders committed in France between 
1850 and 1940. 
“An extremely exciting and stylish exploration of « 
territory quite unfamiliar to British readers.” 
EDGAR LUSTGARTEN 
Illus. 15s. 





THE MEDWAY 


AND ITS TRIBUTARIES 
Robert H. Goodsall 


A delightfully discursive account of the river Medway 
and its five main tributaries, the Eden, the Bourne 
the Teise, the Beult and the Len, Illustrated with out- 
standing photographs. 
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HIS TIME 


N. M. Borodin 


“His autobiography is one of the bes: 
inside stories of life in the Soviet Union 
written for many a long year. (Spectator) 
Book Society recommendation. 21s. 
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on this point with Lord Trenchard’); and he found the ‘highly 
intelligent but somewhat introspective’—i.e., I suppose, thoughtful 
—members of M.I.5 too complex for his philosophy. When he 
retired—naturally in a blaze of publicity—his successor’s name 
was announced in banner-headlines in that confident paper, the 
Daily Express. It was the name of another provincial chief con- 
stable. But although the Daily Express never acknowledged error 
(it seldom does), I believe that on this occasion it was wrong. 
After the reign of Sir Percy, the Prime Minister believed in leaving 
useful chief constables in the scene of their usefulness. 

HUGH TREVOR ROPER 


Passions Spin the Plot 


The Dreyfus Case: A Reassessment. By Guy Chapman. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 25s.) 


It was by accident that, a day or two before I began to read this 
remarkable and admirable book, I found myself near Fresnes 
prison. And it was natural to think of all the varying kinds of 
Frenchmen who had passed through it, to death or liberty, in 
the last fifteen years, and to reflect on the difficulties of political 
justice in a country so divided as is France. And the fact that a 
leading journalist, M. Roger Stephane, has just been turned over 
to military justice for an alleged fuite of documents, and the 
explosions of anger that it has produced, uniting for once MM. 
Sartre, Mauriac and Camus, make Professor Chapman’s book not 
a mere exercise in historical revision, but a book of the highest 
and most relevant topicality. 

The Dreyfus case played a role in French life that it is almost 
impossible to understand today. The political organisation, the 
military organisation, the religious organisation of the country 
were turned upside down over the question of the guilt or 
innocence of an artillery captain. To have been right or wrong 
about ‘the Affair’ was to be marked for life. Some important 
political and academic careers were made by being right, i.e., on 
the winning side. The current, and to the outsider, absurd con- 
troversy over the law for the promotion of agricultural education 
is only intelligible in terms of the controversies bred or fostered 
by the Affair and it is with a kind of pathological joy that one 
sees some of the old, familiar names in 1955 of men who did so 
well out of the ‘Dreyfusian revolution.’ Professor Chapman is 
too good an historian not to see what is the long-term importance 
of the case, but he is also too good an historian to be content 
with a study of ‘influences’; this is a study of the case and it is 
the best one that I know of. It is what it claims to be, ‘a reassess 
ment.’ Professor Chapman has taken nothing for granted. He 
does not assume that because Dreyfus was innocent, all his 
enemies were fools or knaves, still less that all his fair-weather 
friends were saints or heroes. 

Because ‘the Affair’ had such great and (here I agree with 
Professor Chapman) generally harmful results, it was necessary 
for the romantic to magnify the villainy of one side or the other, 
to see great subterranean plots, run by ‘the Syndicate’ or by ‘the 
Jesuits.’ Professor Chapman sees, and I think shows, the problem 
in a more sober light. It did not take villainy or stupidity to con- 
vict Dreyfus. It took the old vice of déformation professionelle 
and the human, if wrong, need to cover up previous errors. If 
there was a single villain on the heroic scale, it was General 
Mercier, not Henry or even the serio-comic Esterhazy. Rightly, 
too, and with a skill that no other writer I know of has equalled, 
each stage of the case is tied into the current political situation. 
Ministers seeking majorities played a role as important as did 
generals or commandants protecting the ‘honour of the army. 

This cool and scholarly approach not only downgrades many 
villains, but does the same for some heroes. Jaurés appears, here, 
in a less impressive light than he does in so recent a book 4 
Marcelle Auclair’s. Zola’s comic vanity is admirably illustrated: 
so is the feebleness of Freycinet; so is the credulity of Joseph 
Reinach. (After all he was the brother, as Maurras delighted to 
point out, of the highly gullible Salomon.) 

But above all, this book is an admirably clear narrative. Nobod) 
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can make the story totally clear. It is like some crime films where 
the spectator leaves the theatre convinced that villainy has been 
unmasked and justice done, but not quite certain how. But no 
earlier narrator (and I have read most of them) seems to me to 
have done as good a job as is done here. And a virtue, in this 
case rare in an Englishman, there is no overdose of moral 
superiority. Even at the time, the superior comments of the foreign 
press did Dreyfus a great deal of harm. Reading some English 
sermons, one would have thought that the names of Pigott and 
Parnell belonged to a remote historical past. Professor Chapman 
sees the much-criticised judges of the second court-martial as 
muddled, honest men, not helped by that melodramatic mouth- 
piece, Labori, and signally illustrating the truth of Dr. Johnson’s 
views on the vices of courts-martial. Details could be criticised: 
as an Auvergnat by adoption, I could possibly disclaim Charles 
Dupuy who came from the Velay and as a Balliol man I should 
like to be able to claim G. W. Steevens who was an ornament of 
Pembroke. But this is not only a most scholarly, but a most 
engrossing account of a most dramatic story. 

D. W. BROGAN 


Lions, Sand and Plumed Serpent 


Lightest Africa. By F. Spencer Chapman. (Chatto & Windus, 25s.) 
A Fool on Wheels. By Barbara Toy. (John Murray, 16s.) 
A Land Bewitched. By Gustav Regler. (Putnam, 21s.) 


LIGHTEST AFRICA is Colonel Spencer Chapman’s account of 
a journey lasting six months during which he travelled north 
from Cape Town through the Rhodesias, Belgian Congo and 
into Kenya. He journeyed in a converted Austin van and with 
him went his wife, three children and a companion help. In his 
preface the author states plainly that he is not concerning himself 
with African problems and wouldn’t presume to comment on 
them. In consequence this is a book about the flora and fauna of 
the lands through which he travelled and offers lessons in the 
physical geography of large sections of the African continent. 
Within the rigid limits Colonel Spencer Chapman has set himself 
the book is a considerable success, interesting as information, a 
sound enough text to accompany excellent photographs both in 
colour and in monochrome. But at the same time the author seems 
almost obsessed by a need to be discreet about the people he 
meets. His descriptions of any centres of population read like 
indifferent hand-outs from the local tourist board and people 
only appear as names, with scarcely an incident that brings a 
human being to life. Still, this is apparently what the author 
intended and Lightest Africa can certainly be guaranteed not 
to give offence in any quarter. It should have strong appeal for 
those whose particular interest is animals not of their own species. 

Barbara Toy’s Africa is the northern deserts. In A Fool on 
Wheels she has written a casual, scrappy and highly readable book 





about her solitary journey in a Land-Rover from Tangier to 
Baghdad. Miss Toy has a pretty clear idea of what the public 
wants and manages to give it to them without being too obvious 
in the process. She seems to be a woman of remarkable courage 
and has the professional writer's lack of timidity about popping | 
anyone she meets into print, with results highly satisfactory in an 
entertainment of this sort. 

Mexico is one of those countries which seem to demand an 
attempt at interpretation. Perhaps this is because of its historical 
antiquity in a part of the world that Europeans, at any rate, tend 
to think of as new. But certainly its challenge is massive and the 
assaults have been many. In A Land Bewitclted Gustav Regler’s 
technique of approach is a kind of Teutonic impressionism. This 
comes out, at least in translation, as pretty heavy pudding for 
much of the going. There is one long chapter called ‘Love, the 
Destructive Goddess’ which suggests a Germanic short story and 
reads like Aldous Huxley out of Thomas Mann. Yet the whole is 
strangely lightened, indeed almost redeemed, by a credible and 
coherent last section labelled ‘Crime and Punishment beneath the 
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The Wise 
Man from 
the West 


VINCENT CRONIN 


Author of 
The Golden Honeycomb 


‘In this enthralling account of the first impact of the 
West on the East, imagination and scholarship are won- 
derfully blended by beauty of writing.’ C.v. WEDGWOOD 
This account of Matthew Ricci, a Jesuit who in 1583 set 
out to convert China to Christianity, is by the author of 
The Golden Honeycomb, of which the spectator said SA 
new writer has arrived on the scene.” 


Recommended by the Book Society. Illustrated 18s. 


The Dreyfus Case 
GUY CHAPMAN 


Che Dreyfus Case is one of the most complex and fascin- 
ating episodes in modern French history. For the con- 
troversy brought about a political and social revolution. 
Guy Chapman holds that the conventional histories of 
the case have been seriously distorted by propaganda. 
activities of little 
men manufacture great events, and that causes show no 


His conclusion is that chance and the 


V isib]e relatic mi toc onsequenc cs. 


Recommended by the Book Society. Illustrated 25s. 


The Nature of Power 


LOUIS J. HALLE 


‘This important book will doubtless be much dis- 
cussed. It is the result of his search for basic guiding 
concepts fin ta foreign policy ]. He concludes that as 
the West has not the means to bring about the des- 
truction of Sovict power, American policy must be 
shaped so as to recognise the continued existence of it.’ 


THE TIMES HVeekly Review 183. 


The Iron 
Gate of 
Iilyria 


TORGNY SOMMELIUS 





‘He was bound for India, but stopped in Yugoslavia 


on the way and stayed there, fascinated, charmed, 


repelled. His eye is curiously vivid, he write s admirably 
unusual man.’ 


and 1S obvi yUS shy a very 


Illustrated 18 PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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“*A very impressive work indeed” 
NEW STATESMAN 


THE 


DECISIVE BATTLES 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
by Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 


VOLUME Il 


From the Armada to Waterloo 
(27 maps and plans, 35s. net) 

The Times Literary Supplement 
“His second volume is a very fine production, 
perhaps his best . . . among the most masterly 
pages are those recording the Waterloo cam- 
paign. . . . Heis probably unequalled in bring- 
ing out the peculiar genius of real soldiers. His 
sketches of Gustavus Adolphus, Cromwell, 
Marlborough, Frederick the Great, Nelson, 
Napoleon and Wellington are outstanding.” 


Sir John Squire 
“So sound is his general political knowledge 
(and, it may be added, so broad his culture and 
so easy and graphic his style, and so diverse his 
documentary illustrations) that even a reader 
incurious about strategy, tactics and the develop- 
ment and use of weapons might find him a 


fascinating narrator.” 
(Iilustrated London News) 


THE 


TWELFTH PHYSICIAN 


by Willa Gibbs 


David Hughes 
‘A sweeping and powerful book that puts her at 
once and without question into the first rank of 
historical novelists . . . a large-scale book, by 
an author not afraid to enlist the grand manner.” 
(12s. 6d. net) (Time & Tide) 


EDITH TEMPLETON 


THIS CHARMING PASTIME 
Edith Shackleton 
“She has again shown her genius for making all 
customary things seem interestingly new .. . 
this novel displays extreme sophistication and 
erudition, her ironic wit and her sense of beauty 


and of the spirit of place.” 
(12s. 6d. net) 


EUGENE WALTER 


THE UNTIDY PILGRIM 
Isabel Quigly 
“The lusciousness, the high spirits, the in- 
exhaustible verve and just his plain gift of the 
gab make him rather sinisterly good company 
like some enticing Southern drink.” 
(12s. 6d. net) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


(The Lady) 


(The Spectator) 
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Pyramids.’ In this the author assembles data from the legal history 
of Mexico and comments on it with a humane intelligence that 
goes a long way towards giving this book the point it lacked earlier. 

OSWALD WYND 


Taste 


Design in British Industry: A Mid-Century Survey. By Michael 
Farr. (C.U.P., 60s.) 
Good and Bad Taste. By Odd Brochmann. Translated by M. A. 
Michael. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 
TWENTY years ago Professor Nikolaus Pevsner undertook an 
investigation into the state of industrial art in Britain, the results 
of which were published in 1937. When, after the war, the pub- 
lishers called for a second edition, he told them that it would have 
to be completely rewritten, but that his other commitments would 
not permit of this. Thus it was that Mr. Farr—now editor of the 
Council of Industrial Design’s review Design—came to compile 
the present volume upon the ground-plan of the first, and with 
certain help from Professor Pevsner. 

The author's researches refer basically to the years 1949-50, and 
his text was completed two years later. Though some of the 
material has been brought up to date, it is not uniformly so, and 
this is a pity, for five years ago trade was still restricted in a 
number of important ways. In a short note it is impossible to 
touch upon all the matters raised. As a result of visits to manu- 
facturers, retailers, designers and art schools, Mr. Farr has amassed 
a stockpile of information about materials, techniques, produc- 
tion methods, distribution, the practice and training of designers; 
about design organisations, research and propaganda which will 
be useful for years to come. And having concluded that between 
80 and 90 per cent. of British products are ‘shoddy, vulgar, 
meretricious and otherwise devoid of artistic significance,’ he offers 
some suggestions for improvement. 

This is a brave attempt to codify information bearing upon a 
subject which embraces so many specialised aspects that no one 
| person can hope to have a detailed knowledge of them all. It is the 
weakness of Mr. Farr’s survey that it is the result of one man’s 
investigations. Though the contacts he made for the sake of his 
report were inevitably arbitrary and partial (though by no means 
inconsiderable), the results are recorded as pontifically as though 











they were the outcome of a complete investigation by a consider- 
able research organisation. Mr. Farr is solemn, rather long- 
winded, and awards his prizes and brickbats with an astonishing 
certitude. In such sections of his story as I happen to have special 
knowledge of, however, the picture he draws seems to me blurred 
by small misunderstandings (for example, he refers to CEMA— 
a body which has been defunct for ten years. Professor Pevsner 

| contributes a thoughtful postscript, laced with a touch of irony, 
which contrives to say much, gracefully, in ten or so pages. 

Good and Bad Taste, translated from the Norwegian, is rather 
like a lantern lecture about some of the basic elements of design 
and decoration, with a continuous strip of the author’s sketches 

| taking the place of slides. This is really a primer, written in simple 
terms, which will interest many boys and girls in their teens, and 
parents who are just becoming aware of a changing climate. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


| 
| 
| 


} 


| Recent Reprints 


A ONE-VOLUME edition of the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
is published by O.U.P. this month at five guineas. Containing 
2,538 pages, and printed on a thin opaque paper, it matches in 
size and weight one volume of the previous two-volume edition. 
There is a completely revised and reset Addenda. Prepared ‘on 
historical principles’ by William Little, H. W. Fowler and Jessie 
Coulson, the dictionary was revised and edited by C. T. Onions. 


| The typographical and production standards of reprints of 








books other than major classics are not high, and it is unusual to 
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PHL eC Po 


CHAMBERS’S 
JOURNAL 


MAY 2s. 


Selected from the Contents: 


THE REMARKABLE STORY OF HAYDN’S 
HEAD 
After 145 years the skull of Franz Joseph Haydn 
has been restored to his body. 
ROMANCE OF THE TROUT IN KENYA 
It is SO years since the first consignment of ova 
was sent from Dumfries to British East Africa 
THE STORY OF MULAI ISMAIL 
Fiercest and greatest of the Moroccan tyrants 


THE CLUBS OF LONDON 
White’s, Boodle’s and Brook’s. 
A MEDICAL TRIP AMONG THE HEAD 
HUNTERS OF SARAWAK 
We agreed that perhaps there was something to 
be said for civilisation. 
THE AGE OF THE HELICOPTERS 
They will be as familiar as cars and lorries. 





SLL TT 


VOVEDTOOTOGANOLOGOUONDULONLOEOOUUNUOONOLLANOONOOOOONDONNDONONOOONOOOONDOONNOONNLOREODOONLONNNANONLONE 


UILNVAULDONTU UAL UEUAD ADEA EAT AU LAA HAM AEE SAEED AAA 


By Edwin C. White. Foreword by Flora 
Robson. Discusses in detail the use of 
speech, movement and gesture on 
the stage. 18/- net. “If you 
feel you must be an actor, read 
this book. If you are an 


problems of 
acting and 
play production 


amateur read it just the 
same. The lessons 
you learn will be appreciated 
by the audience.” —The Playgoer 


PITMAN °* Parker St. * Kingsway * London, W.C.2 









An Irish Coxswain 


Three-quarters of 


AMILLION POUNDS *. 


| —that is the cost, each year, 
| Of the Lifeboat Service: and / 
| it must be met entirely from 

voluntary contributions. 
| Yours, however small, will 
| help : send it to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer; His Grace The Duke of Northumberiand 








Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnet Brown, O,8.E., M.C., T.D., M.A, 
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You'll be much better off if you 
invest it in 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 


you good interest — 
INCLUDING BONUS 


3 
23h — and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 





THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, EB.C2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


One of the oldest Socteties of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 
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be able to draw attention to three which are free from the usual 
dropped letters, faulty imprints and other characteristic faults. 
An Adventure, by C. A. E. Moberley and E. F. Jourdain, first 
published in 1911, now appears from Faber in a fifth edition at 
12s. 6d. There is a new preface by Dr. Joan Evans, who has also 
checked the text against the original manuscript. The Quest for 
Corvo, by A. J. A. Symons, first published in 1934, appears in a 
new edition from Cassells at 18s. There is an introduction by 
Julian Symons, and the edition contains some interesting new 
material—for example Corvo's ‘Bull Against the Enemy of the 
Anglican Race.’ Arthur Koestler’s Scum of the Earth, first pub- 
lished by Cape in 1941, is now reissued by Collins, with Hamish 
Hamilton, at 15s. 
o * . 

This year marks the centenary of the death of Charlotte Bronté, 
and it is presumably a revived or increasing interest in the Brontés 
generally which has led to the almost simultaneous appearance of 
three new editions or impressions of Emily Bronté’s Wuthering 
Heights. The Everyman edition, with an introduction by Margaret 
Lane, is reissued at 6s. The book also appears in Blackie’s ‘Library 
of Famous Books’ at 4s. 6d. Finally, Macdonald’s are producing 
it in their ‘Illustrated Classics,’ with an introduction by Daphne 
du Maurier, and agreeable illustrations by Werner Stein, at 
10s. 6d. This last edition (which follows the first edition of 1847 
and not the 1850 edition corrected by Charlotte) is the best printed 
of the three, and would be an agreeable production if it were not 
bound in a kind of American cloth which is, in my view, out of 
keeping with modern taste. 


. * * 


Chatto and Windus have added Pylon (8s. 6d.) to their uniform 
edition of the works of William Faulkner. NICHOLAS RAEBURN 


New Novels 


Most Likely to Succeed. By John Dos Passos. (Hale, 10s. 6d.) 

Stranger Come Home. By William L. Shirer. (Hale, 12s. 6d.) 

Troubling of a Star. By Walt Sheldon. (MacGibbon and Kee, 
12s. 6d.) 

THREE novels about the contemporary world, with large ‘external’ 

themes war, tyranny, injustice, treachery, politics — make 

personal relations look small and glum in a corner. 

John Dos Passos starts off Most Likely to Succeed with such 
exuberance it carries him through a good deal of sticky stuff to 
follow. Babbling in epigrammatic monologue a picaresque account 
of his latest adventures to his latest millionairess is Jed, the best 





No Flies in China 


G. S$. GALE. A vivid account of the recent Labour delegation to 
China. “The best reporters’ book for many a long day ...a 
brilliant travel book with caustic political asides.""—Spectator. 15s. 


Science Makes Sense 


RITCHIE CALDER. Britain's leading scientific writer presents in 
lively fashion the great scientific advances of today from the use 
of atomic energy to space travel. Written with freshness and humour 
and without technicalities, it tells the general reader all that he ought 
to know about science. 12s. 6d. 


History of Industrial Life Assurance 


DERMOT MORRAH. An attempt by a layman to explain to other 
laymen the purposes and processes of industrial assurance, an 
institution which exercises a far-reaching influence upon the life 
of the community. 1Ss 


God and Man in the Old Testament 


LEON ROTH. In some 500 passages this Biblical anthology 

attempts to bring together in their original wording the highest 

expression of the Biblical way of life with its hopes and ew 
10s. 





ALLEN & UNWIN, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C.! 
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wonder-boy, the most appalling literary jeune premier I remember 
meeting in fiction and hope never to meet in fact: the brilliant 
bore who tells you, ‘I dined out for weeks on that one.’ For the 
first chapter there is Jed, just Jed, holding the stage as he always 
would in life and undisturbed by anything outside the business 
in hand (the millionairess). But Mr. Dos Passos, haunted by the 
need to examine, as well as the small soul of Jed, the large sou! 
of America, has to hang his hero twice over, once with his own 
nature (as cut out for the gallows as any you could think of), and 
once, to be contemporary about it, with another old rope called 
Communism. 


Now the point about Jed is that he is just the sort of man who 
would never commit himself to anything. While fellow-travelling 
was in vogue, he might have fellow-travelled, but since he knows, 
exquisitely and revoltingly, what side his bread is buttered, he 
would never have compromised himself with the Party enough 
to make life uncomfortable later on. Egocentric, neurotic, he is 
the intuitive trimmer who judges the moment, the advantage, just 
the current voice and manner with all the fervour of his slithery 
soul. It is a measure of his reality that his Communism rings so 
false. It is like saying with absolute certainty of someone you 
know: ‘But he couldn't have done thar.’ Because Communism is 
the fashionable bogey, Mr. Dos Passos seems to be pinning it 
about indiscriminately; all men may be sinners, but not all sins 
may suit them. So that his book, which began with such rightness 
and exactness of observation, such a firework prose, beautifully 
spluttering and shimmering, like Jed himself, declines into an 
ordinary tale of sorry success-and-failure, of Hollywood, Green- 
wich Village, transatlantic liners, wives and ex-wives and the 
rest of it. 


Ironical, beside the guilty red, is the innocent, indeed virtuous, 
pink of Stranger Come Home. Mr. Shirer has no difficulty in 
apportioning guilt: his hero is a straightforward case of the 
Europeanised American, the Jamesian returned to find, not the 
America he remembered, but one dominated by a witch-hunting 
Senator O'Brien. The plot is so ready-made that we seem to have 
read it all in the newspapers, and though you might argue that 
last year’s news is like yesterday's pudding, and rather unappetis- 
ing, there is also, once you get into it, a good deal to be said for 
seeing the McCarthy tribunal in action again, word for word; 
for feeling, as so many felt then, ‘But this is absurd,’ and then 
remembering that in fact it all happened. 

Mr. Shirer writes it up as a diary, a form that certainly sustains 
that day-to-day suspense a story like this one, savage and local, 
close and hot, must have; but what it gains in immediacy it loses 
in verisimilitude, for so many things must be explained, so much 
of the background filled in, and in every turn of phrase there 
is the enormous difference between writing for yourself and writing 
for publication. You have the curious case, too, of a fictional 
ending rather unhappier than it later was in fact, with virtue, if not 
quite vanquished, at least dejected and unrewarded, and Senator 
O'Brien still at large and prowling for other victims. Mr. Shirer 
is good at places, atmospheres, groups: the Connecticut country 
weekend among the current lions is tremendous, his Genevese 
and Parisian expatriates are good; and, what is rarer, his sympa- 
thetic characters are solider than his villains, and the pastoral good 
humour in which the book ends, with Starry Eyes the cow about 
to calve, seems to cancel, as such things do with people of 
exceptionally large hearts, the bitterness just past. Overlong, but 
almost worth it. 

In the familiar category of reporters’ novels is Troubling of 4 
Star, a neat routine job, but very well done, on the Korean wat, 
with attractive excursions to Japan: excellent on cowardice, 
insufficiency, matrimonial chitchat, and horrors; and with a good 
ear for dialogue. As peace propaganda its descriptions of napalm 
bombing beat anything I can think of. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 

The Political Ideas of Harold J. Laski, by Herbert A. Deane, 
reviewed last week, is published by Columbia University Press and 
O.U.P., not C.U.P. as stated. 
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The Imitable Max 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 269 
Report by Edward Blishen 


Competitors were asked to suppose that there has always been a Max Beerbohm and to 
provide an extract from his reminiscences of Shakespeare, Milton, Blake, Byron, Jane 
Austen or Charlotte Bronté. 


Tue famous epithet did not deter. A very 
few entries had no dandy’s way with words; 
a few made Max—how improbably !—pro- 
nounce important judgements on the great. 
But most competitors understood how 
beautifully, with what deft clumsiness, he 
would have missed his chances. ‘Our hostess 
addressed him as “Will.”. . . Only after- 
wards did it flash upon me what an incom- 
parable opportunity I had bungled away’ 
(R. Kennard Davis). They knew his trick of 
measuring himself against a giant in such 
a way that gianthood is made faintly 
ridiculous. ‘It would have been difficult to 
find two persons differing more profoundly, 
and in more respects, than Lord Byron 
and myself. Indeed, apart from an interest 
in literature and sex, or rather—to put it 
less ambiguously—apart from sex and an 
interest in literature, we had no character- 
istics in common’ (R. S. Stanier). They 
caught the very sighing sound of his voice. 
‘| journeyed into Hampshire not unbeset, 
|] must aver, by some faint apprehen- 
sion. . . . Was it an ungallantry in me to 
suspect a novelist’s stratagem to amplify her 
gallery of victims?’ (John Digby). They 
caught, too, that elment of exquisite 
decorum in Max’s style that suggests that 
Fowler’s Modern English Usage might have 
taken to the pen. ‘Riderless and unattended 
the horse was as it stood outside the theatre, 
and I fancied that I detected in its eye the 
glint of a purposed nomady. None the 
quicklier for my nescience of equine lore, 
I was stretching forth a detaining hand, 
when I noticed a man in a passageway’ 
(Leslie Johnson). 

Nearly a dozen entries were almost too 
good to be decided between by rational 
means. Finally I divided the prize equally 


among R. Kennard Davis, Ongar and J. 
Aitken. A short head behind were all those 
mentioned above and Findlay P. Murdoch, 
C.H.P., Allan M. Laing, L.E.J. and 
A. M. Sayers. 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
On Jane Austen 


Whenever I am introduced to a lady novelist. 
I feel like some particularly humble beetle 
in the presence of an entomologist. | become 
conscious of a pair of penetrating eyes, and the 
possibility of a yet more penetrating pin. 
Would Miss Austen decide to exhibit my 
desiccated form, coupled with that of another 
victim, under some sueh label as ‘Pomp and 
Petulance’ or ‘Arrogance and Affability’? | 
hoped that among those brilliantly coloured 
Cornets, those sleek and posturing clerics who 
surrounded her, I might pass as a specimen 
too ordinary for the showcase. However, for 
greater security, | appealed to her as a modest 
fellow-author (since dog, they say, does not 
eat dog) and asked for her advice. 

‘Use your eyes,’ she counselled me, ‘and 
write only of what you understand.’ 

‘That, madam,’ I replied, “would curtail my 
output quite intolerably!" 

‘Intolerably?’ she queried. ‘Pray, to whom?’ 


(ONGAR) 


On Milton 


I read the greatest work of this great man 
a description against which only Samuel 
Johnson has protested—in what, at the time, 
it would have been odd to think of as a first 
edition. I shall not pretend that the fact of 
my having lost this copy by lending it to Pope 
has allowed me, in recent gears, to think of it 
as anything else. True, I might have loaned it 
to a lesser man, and foregone all certainty ol 
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having influenced, however slightly, the 
majestic course of English literature; but a 
lesser man would probably have returned it 

unread, and in all the better condition. I am 
entitled to complain. Milton, I feei sure, would 
have complained. 

The retired Latin Secretary who graciously 
presented this formidable work to one not un- 
corrupted by the influence of Restoration 
manners was a giant figure, standing so 
much alone that I sometimes marvel at my 
ever having entered his perimeter of 
acquaintance. ... 


(J. AITKEN) 
On Milton 


The first time I saw John Milton he was 
very young. I found him seated at his’ desk, 
apparently lost in thought. Strangely unembar- 
rassed by his abstraction, I was appraising the 
tranquil beauty of his face, when he raised his 
‘vailed lids,” and, looking directly at me, he 
spoke. ‘Last night, he said, ‘I saw God face 
to face.’ 

I heard and understood; but how should I 
respond? By expressing incredulity? —‘No 
man has seen God at any time.’ By polite 
interest?—"Really! Tell me about if’ By 
kindly understanding?—‘Something of the 
same kind once happened to me, And, of 
course, there was Isaiah... .” 

Fortunately I realised that I was not 
equipped either as theologian, metaphysician 
or mystic to participate in a conversation on 
such a theme, so, silently, and, I think, un- 
noticed, I stole away from the presence of 
the young man who had seen a vision. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 272 
Set by Hilbrian 


For a prize of £5 competitors are asked 
to submit the chorus (not more than 12 
lines) of a suitable Election Song for any 
of the three major political parties. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 272,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received by May 10. Results in the 
Spectator of May 20. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 832 : i 4 m0 7 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Plus-fours filled by marksmen? (4-4). 1 Do the students here expect to appear 9 10 
5 Pride’s upset in the American batterie with 21 thus? (6). ; 
de cuisine (6). 2 ‘The —— accident is not my trade, ul 
9 Military get-up (8). said Wordsworth (6). a = 
10 What do you know? (6). 3 It’s the cat’s whisker (7). . 
12 Shed no tear for this kind of elabora- | 4 Hair at Pornic (4). 7 
tion (6) 6 Put mine among the trees (7). 
13 I'm in the wind; there’s no justice (8). 7 Ted dines in a fixed way (8). 1$ 
1S Are these waves kept in order by 8 Not so much idling here! (8) . ¥) 
mermaids? (12). 11 Talk about a throwing record? (7). 
18 — provided such an occupation 44 Strigil, for example (7). | ° 20 
(12). R : — a 
23 ‘Violet, amaracus, and ——, Lotus and * —— oo (8). ee eae I n 551 
4 a seen ve —7 17 Confused, I run past the monk (8). =; mm 
the boat (6). ee ae ‘ 19 Throw a — round the hod in the = 
2% i: goes hack in the middle ofthe d89— a9 How to sacred (. P 
27 Too much of a good thing (8). 21 See 1 down (6). ow d 
28 Where support from the upright should 22 Galen's emerging from the super- 
be afforded (6) natural (6). 
29 ‘Bulls, that walk the —— in kingly- 25 An ingredient when they make you 28 29 
flashing coats!’ (Meredith) (8). veal pie (4) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy ot the De Laxe edition oi Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token ‘or one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened alter noon on May 10 and addressed: Crossword No. 832. 99 Gowe: Si., London, W.C.1 


Chamber 


. Twentieth Century Dictionary. New Version, is recommended for Cro 














Dalston, Carl 


swords Hythe, Ken 


Solution on May 13 
Winners of Crossword No. 830 are: Miss J. G. Dryspae, Hawksdale Hall, 
sle, and Mr. H 


Solution to No. 830 on page iii 


B. Drake, 6 Victoria Terrace, Seabrook, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Mr. Douctas Jay, MP, who holds a watch- 
ing brief for the Labour Party in City 
affairs—I like to think of him as an assidu- 
ous reader of this column—should open his 
election campaign by demanding an early 
investigation into the Stock Exchange 
boom. Ever since Mr. Gaitskell told the 
House of Commons in the Budget debate 
that ‘the Stock Exchange boom will con- 
tinue now’ it has been receding fast. A Par- 
liamentary inquiry might put some heart 
into the markets. That apparently is what 
the Fulbright Senatorial Committee did to 
Wall Street. After a short, sharp break in 
the middle of March, which was described 
professionally as a technical, not a politi- 
cal, reaction, Wall Street has been soaring 
ahead. Bankers, professors and investment 
experts all testified before the Committee 
that there were good solid reasons for the 
60 per cent. rise in equity values in the past 
sixteen months; all agreed that speculation 
had increased and some thought that it was 
in danger of becoming excessive. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has now decided that 
it is time to apply the brakes. It had raised 
its ‘margin’ requirement—the down pay- 
ment required from people buying stocks 
on credit—from 50 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
in January and at the end of last week in- 
creased it to 70 per cent. Brokers’ loans, 
which had gone up $60 million a month in 
the second half of 1954, rose by $88 million 
a month in the first quarter of 1955 and by 
$200 million in three weeks in April. Custo- 
mers’ debit balances had mounted to $2,652 
million by March 31—the highest total 
since this statistic was begun in 1931. All 
this points to excessive speculation. So 
money has been made dearer, the re-dis- 
count rate has been raised } per cent., and 
the Treasury bill rate is up to 1.65 per cent. 
But in spite of it all the market boom has 
not yet been checked. Professor Galbraith 
told the Fulbright Committee, ‘It would be 
an exaggeration to say that there has yet 
been any wholesale escape from reality such 
as occurred in 1929, but enough has hap- 
pened to indicate that we have not yet lost 
our capacity for self-delusion.’ One Senator 
condemned this as a Leftist view. 


* * * 


The final comment at the Committee 
was made by the elder statesman, Mr. Ber- 
nard Baruch. No one knows, he said, 
whether stocks are too high today. The 
market does not cause booms: it is merely 
the thermometer which registers them. And 
Wall Street has decided that 1955 is a boom 
year. It ignored Professor Galbraith and 
imbibed Mr. Benjamin Fairless, of US Steel, 
who told the Committee that the country 
was at the threshold of one of the greatest 
periods of prosperity. With steel operations 
up to 96 per cent. of capacity—against 60 
per cent. at the bottom of the recession— 
and with many railway earnings nearly 
doubled in the first three months of this 
year, the statistics are supporting the opti- 
mism of Mr. Fairless. Market ‘bulls’ were 
especially cheered by his remark that steel 
shares were still valued at only $56 per ton 
of capacity, whereas it costs $300 per ton 
to build new capacity. But what complicates 
the business situation in America is the 


threatened strike of the automobile workers 
against Ford and General Motors-over the 
unions’ claim for a guaranteed annual 
wage. The men have built up a strike fund 
of $25 million and the companies have built 
up production and stocks ready for a shut- 
down at the end of May. Meanwhile pro- 
duction and sales of automobiles have been 
chasing one another—production nearly 50 
per cent. up and sales 40 per cent. up. All 
this gives an artificial look to the sharp 
quarterly rise of 11 points in the production 
index (137) and adds an extra element of 
risk to Wall Street prices. Yet if this auto- 
mobile strike can be avoided the country 
can look forward to a very prosperous 
time. I confess to underrating its chances 
earlier in the year, but the Government has 
now revised upwards its estimates of capital 
spending by private business and once 
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again the housing industry has defied all 
predictions of a slow-down. 


Yet there is still something wrong about 
the steepness of the Wall Street rise. The 
Fulbright Committee did not secure enough 
statistical information about the buying of 
pension funds and trust funds and the 
effects of the capital gains tax on market 
supply. These factors may well account for 
the inadequacy of the supply of ‘blue chip’ 
equities to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mand. The Sears Roebuck pension fund, 
for example, now holds 26 per cent. of the 
total capital of the company. General 
Motors has bought nearly every day for 
the past four years 2,000 of its own shares 
in the market—for an ‘incentive compensa- 
tion plan’—which is said to be 15 per cent, 
of all GM shares traded. It seems to me that 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
should conduct a more searching inquiry 
into demand and supply on Wall Street 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE post-budget behaviour of the Stock 
Exchange has been disappointing but not 
surprising. The shadow of the General 
Election has begun to creep over the mar- 
kets, and the threat of another major 
strike has been damping investment ardour. 
Moreover, the return of the newspapers 
brought the return of the commentators, 
and their not very intelligent comment on 
the outlook for the gilt-edged market was 
distinctly bearish. 34 per cent. War Loan 
has been marked down to 812 ex-dividend, 
against 86 ‘cum’ a short while ago. At this 
price it yields over 4} per cent. The equity 
share markets began to recover in the 
middle of the week. The fall was never 
severe—the Index reacted only from 189.3 
to 183—and it was occasioned by very 
little selling. Steel shares were perhaps 
atfected more than others because a bull 
position had been built up, but good buy- 
ing was reported for UNITED STEEL at 32s. 
At this price the yield is 6.15 per cent. As 
the shares had previously been carried up 
to yield 5.8 per cent., it suggests that a 
Conservative victory would put them on a 
5} per cent. to 5} per cent. basis. Not 
every ‘blue chip’ followed the decline. 
BOWATER’S were 5s. up on the sharply in- 
creased dividend and profits. IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL also went against the trend with 
a rise to 44s. This was in anticipation of 
the dividend due this week. Some optimists 
are going for 12} per cent. for the year 
against an equivalent 7} per cent. So impor- 
tant is this announcement that it may well 
set the tone of the market for some time. 
e * * 

The trading results of spi_Lers for the 
year ended January 31 last were par- 
ticularly good. Profits are up by 124 per 
cent. and, thanks to the saving of EPL, net 
profits (after tax) are 60 per cent. up at 
£1,489,000. Earnings amounted to 28.4 
per cent., and the dividend on the capital, 
increased by a 50 per cent. bonus, is 
brought up to II per cent. (against the 
equivalent of 84 per cent.). At 43s. 6d. the 
yield is 5.2 per cent. The freeing of the 
millers from Government control of their 
raw material undoubtedly enlarged their 


profit margins, but the bad harvests of 
1954 must also have increased Spillers’s 
sales to farmers of animal feeding-stutl. 
With the exception of MCDOUGALLS TRUS1, 
Spillers is now giving the highest of the 
dividend yields in the milling group and, 
without exception, the highest of the earn- 
ings’ yields. 
7 . * 

THOMAS TILLING is now an_ industrial 
trust whose ‘family of firms’ is still grow- 
ing apace. Last year it acquired a Notting- 
ham firm of dyers and finishers, and a 
holding in the Brush Group for £548,000, 
which at the end of December had a mar- 
ket value of £750,000. Since December it 
has bought Mutual Finance, a_hire-pur- 
chase, brokerage and banking business, 
Walton Hosiery, a Nottingham firm mak- 
ing nylons, and a further holding in Lime- 
Sand Mortar. Its other subsidiaries include 
Spray and Burgass, dyers and finishers, of 
Nottingham; Newey and Eyre, electrical 
engineers, of Dudley; Bagshawes, of 
Dunstable, manufacturers of conveyors 
and chains; Mark Dawson, worsted spin- 
ners, of Bradford; Hobourn Aero Com- 
ponents, of Rochester; James A. Jobling, 
makers of Pyrex ovenware; Daimler Hire: 
Stratstone, Troy and Company, builders; 
and the Cornhill Insurance Company. 
Not every one of these subsidiaries did so 
well last year—the Cornhill had ‘an un- 
usual toll of disaster’-—but the directors of 
Tilling are building up their industrial 
group on quality and character of manage- 
ment. They take infinite care, they say, to 
assure themselves that their subsidiaries 
are directed by men of high character and 
proved ability. No doubt this policy will 
pay good dividends in the long run. Last 
year earnings amounted to 17 per cent. 
and dividends were raised from 7} per 
cent. to 10 per cent. The earnings’ cover 
will have to be built up, and at 44s. 6d., 
to yield 4! per cent., the ordinary shares 
are discounting a good deal. The directors 
are replenishing their finances after their 
many acquisitions by raising over £2 mil- 
lion from an issue of 2,200,000 preference 
shares. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


A Shipbuilding Liability of £19 Million 


Reply to the “Clever’’ Figure Merchant 


Coronet Denis H. Bates, Chairman of the 
Company, in a statement to stockholders for 
submission at the 78th Annual Meeting to be 
held on May 18th says: 


The Cunard, Port and Brocklebank Lines 
maintain world-wide services and I express 
warm thanks to all in the ships and to all our 
shore staffs and agents who have overcome the 
many difficulties of 1954. 


Whilst North Atlantic passenger trade has 
been reasonably good, cargo results have been 
disappointing. In the consolidated accounts, the 
reduction in operating surplus of £1,946,164 is 
mainly due to the continuing impact of reduced 
cargo earnings and lower freight rates as well 
as labour troubles and increased running costs. 
The 1954 balance-surplus of £2,157,266 is satis- 
factory in view of the year’s difficulties and 
when so many factors are outside our influence. 
Recommended is a final dividend of 7% on the 
increased ordinary capital. 

The board have had capitalisation for pur- 
poses of maintenance, under constant review. 
In early autumn 1953 it was clear the fleet 
value in the 1954 balance sheet would show a 
considerable increase, despite the depreciation 
allowance, which between 1949 and 1953 had 
roughly absorbed the cost of new tonnage. 
Accordingly the board prepared for the capital 
increase to £13,000,000 of 1954. 


PROSPECTS REASONABLY GOOD 


As for 1955, given freedom from import 
restrictions and labour troubles, our prospects 
are reasonably good. The question of participa- 
tion in air travel and trade is under continual 
review. There is no permitted opening for the 
Company in Atlantic passenger air traffic be- 
cause it is reserved to B.O.A.C., and to embark 
in world wide charter business scarcely seems 
worthwhile. As to air freight, at £440 a ton 
across the Atlantic it cannot compete with the 
£7 a ton of our cargo ships. The ship is still 
supreme in the cost of carriage, and we believe 
it will be for another ship life and longer. 
Atlantic passenger air travel has so far proved 
complementary to sea travel. 

The problem of replacement has become 
more acute since 1945 owing to rapid sterling 
depreciation and unless reserves had been 
built up, the present shipbuilding liability of 
£18,900,000 could not have been contemplated. 
Whilst ships cost four times as much as before 
1939, we have aimed at setting aside annually 
a sum which, added to depreciation, approxi- 
mates to an annual rate of only twice the pre- 
war cost, the utmost trade will permit after 
penal taxation, and still allow stockholders a 
reasonable return. To increase dividends by re- 
ducing the already insufficient replacement 
amount would increase the gap. By calculating 
taxation before making allowance for replace- 
ment at current costs, the Exchequer is eating 
away funds essential to the Company’s exist- 
ence. Between 1949-1953 out of consolidated 
profits of £47,107,000 we have paid £19,125,000 
In taxation, distributed £3,290,000 in dividends 


and set aside for replacement by normal de- 
preciation £12,815,000 with a _ further 
£11,877,000 to reserve to meet part of the extra 
cost of building. 


Operational costs continue to rise and delays 
in port are not only costly but stultify to pro- 
vide more efficient ships. 


REPLY TO CRITICISM OF DIRECTORS’ 
POLICY 


Another problem is that of the “clever” 
figure merchant, who without practical know- 
ledge of running ships, juggles with figures to 
press directors for higher dividends than they in 
their experience consider wise in the Com- 
pany’s interests. 


At the last Annual Meeting, Mr. Childs, a 
stockholder since 1953, read a statement 
criticising the directors’ capital and dividend 
policy. He declared his intention to form a 
shareholders’ association unless he could get 
some assurance on future policy, despite the 
intimation in my annual statement that in 
October (1954) the board proposed to consider 
an interim dividend and notwithstanding that I 
had just said the relation of capital to assets 
was being considered. In his statement, circu- 
lated to certain stockholders, Mr. Childs com- 
pared dividends to earnings abstracted by him 
from the 1944-1953 accounts. The statement, 
and the graph which accompanied it, are in- 
accurate; the figures selected for 1944-1946 
were from the Cunard accounts only, those for 
1947-1953 were from the Group Consolidated 
Accounts and were therefore not comparable. 
Mr. Childs could have made a correct com- 
parison because there had been published 
Profit and Loss Accounts for 1947-1950, though 
this would have destroyed his main argument. 

These inaccuracies led Mr. Childs to others 
on the subject of replacement costs. He de- 
clared it was useless for me to say that money 
must be ploughed back and again made a mis- 
leading comparison with 1944 when the Cunard 
Company was not even operating the Atlantic 
ships and services. 


Stockholders should also know the facts 
about payments to directors. The annual rate 
of fees has not altered since 1917 though the 
number of directors has varied. Mr. Childs has 
sought to compare £7,800 for 1944 with 
£137,015 for 1953, but the 1944 figure refers to 
fees paid by the Cunard Company only, 
whereas the 1953 figure, in accordance with the 
1948 Companies Act, shows all payments to 
past and present directors from the entire 
Group, including managerial salaries and pen- 
sions. The figure is swollen by directors 
appointed from the staff; in 1944 there was 
only one whilst in 1953 the 4 chief executives 
of Cunard were directors, together with others 
from subsidiary companies. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FUTURE 


Stockholders have entrusted the directors 
with a heavy responsibility involving detailed 
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experience, and views of individual stock- 
holders, whilst of value, cannot be allowed, 
alone, to sway policy. Stockholders in their 
turn owe a duty to the directors and to each 
other. The Annual Meeting on May 18th is 
very important to the Company’s future since 
stockholders are asked to choose between two 
incompatible policies: The one advocated by 
Mr. Childs, to pay out larger dividends at the 
expense of already inadequate replacement 
provision and let the Company take its chance 
on the future, a policy which would prove 
fatal; the other pursued by this present board, 
to hold the balance as fairly as annual profits 
allow between dividend distribution and the 
responsibility to maintain the ships. 


There can be no compromise since Mr. 
Childs has (1) called in question the board’s 
honesty over directors’ fees; (2) issued to 
stockholders a misleading financial picture of 
past years; (3) uttered to the press an in- 
accurate forecast, namely, “my information is 
that the current vear’s trading subject to no 
unforeseeable set-backs is likely to show con- 
siderable improvement” (on 1953); (4) prema- 
turely solicited stockholders for support, on 
the above premises, a step which prompted my 
circular of February suggesting stockholders 
should await the Annual Accounts and Report 
before signing any proxies; (5) has declared his 
intention to put forward a nominee for the 
board. 


In the face of Nos. 1, 2 and 4 it would be 
impossible for me to hold the board together 
were a nominee of Mr. Childs to be elected. 
It is a choice which has to be faced and I ask 
for proxies in support of the present board so 
that I may be able to carry and discharge my 
responsibility to stockholders. 


NORWICH UNION 
SOCIETIES 


Annual Meetings 


LIFE SOCIETY 
SPEAKING at the 147th Annual Meeting of the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society, held 
on April 26, the President, Sir Robert Bignold, 
said the Society had once again made excellent 
progress. New assurance business of over £61 
millions (a 16°53 increase); deferred annuities 
amounting to nearly £31 millions of capital 
value (against £29 millions for 1953); total 
funds of £115 millions (£11 millions up) were 
some of the main features of the year’s work. 

The expense ratio showed a reduction, whilst 
the net rate of interest had increased from 
£4 Os. 9d.°% to £4 1s. 10d.% 

The Society’s quinquennial valuation falls 
due at the end of this year and Sir Robert said 
he had every hope that when the distribution 
of bonus was made, the with-profit policy- 
holders would have good reason to be satisfied. 

FIRE SOCIETY 

At the 157th Annual Meeting af the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society Ltd., the Chair- 
man, Sir Robert Bignold, said the 1954 pre- 
mium income for Fire, Accident and Marine 

was £15,151,139. an increase of £516,339. 

Fire premiums totalled £6,513,221 (£6,450,300 
in 1953), the profit in the Fire account being 
£459,689. Accident premiums advanced to 
£7,474,167 (against £7,013,296) and the Acci- 
dent account showed a profit of £540,471. 
Marine premiums totalled £1,163,751 
(£1,171,204 in 1953) and the transfer to Profit 
and Loss account was £150,000 against £75,000 
in 1953. 

Total transfers to Profit and Loss were 
£1,150,160. Taxation was £727,291 against 
£837,181; dividend required, £193,600 (same); 
Pension Fund received £150,000 and addi- 
tional reserves £400,000. 

Total assets amounted to £22,235,188, an 
increase of £1,208,944. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


UPSONS LIMITED 
(The Doicis Shoe Company) 








Increased Sales 





Tue thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Upsons Limited, was held yesterday in London. 

Mr. F. J. Stratton, C.B.E., chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

The trading results of the year showed once 
more a substantial increase in financial turn- 
over and unit sales. Gross profits were well 

maintained and we completed the year with 
net profit before taxation increased by £14,644 
to £611,593. Our stock at £1.827,735 compared 
with £1,824,734 last year is in excellent condi- 
tion. Our Bank balances and cash in hand at 
£598,953 are slightly higher than last year and 
we are left at the year end in a powerful and 
satisfactory position well prepared to attack 
the problems of 1955/56. 

STEADY PROGRESS 

I hope shareholders will agree that the 
accounts show that satisfactory and steady 
progress has been made during the year under 
review. The fact that this result has been 
achieved in spite of rather more than the 
normal seasonal stresses to which the shoe 
trade is accustomed encourages me to the 
opinion that we may go forward with a certain 
amount of optimism. Our company is well 
equipped and eager to serve the public and 
given normal conditions we may expect further 
to improve upon our results. 


I referred at our last Annual General Meet- 
ing to the increasing burden of costs of all 
kinds. The fact that we have succeeded in 
absorbing increased costs and at the same time 
producing an improved Net Profit should not 
blind us to the fact that these influences are still 
at work. Your Board has had these considera- 
tions much in mind during the past year and 
has developed further its policy of opening 
new stores wherever possible and improving 
the facilities available to our customers in the 
older stores. 

EXPANSION IN CANADA 


Our Canadian Company has continued to 
expand; new stores have been opened at Peter- 
borough and Kitchener in both of which towns 
we have been well received by the general pub- 
lic. The older stores which have been in exist- 
ence more than 12 months have continued to 
develop and we have a steadily increasing body 
of satisfied Canadian customers. It is a great 
pleasure to me to bring these facts to your 
notice because not only does our Canadian 
company give us the opportunity of long term 
development which must increase the stability 
of our organisation as a whole but it enables 
us to play our part in earning dollar currency 
for the home country: we have succeeded in 
exporting from England a very high percen- 
tage of our merchandise which is sold in 
Canada while increasing at the same time 
our orders to local suppliers who have served 
us well. Having secured a good foothold we are 
planning to develop further in the Dominion 
and we are building at the present time a store 
in Montreal which when completed will be the 
biggest single retail outlet for shoes in Canada. 
It is well placed at what is probably the best 
Canadian retail site having the largest pedes- 
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trian count of any of the Canadian cities and 
we are looking for excellent results when the 
store opens towards the end of August. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
approval given to the payment of a final divi- 
dent of 14 per cent. making 20 per cent. for the 
year. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 





RecorpD Fire, Accident, and Marine premium 
income of £28.875,088, and record new Life 
business of £9,171.431, were figures given in a 
statement issued by the Chairman, Sir John R. 
Hobhouse, M.C., with the 119th Annual Re- 
port and Accounts of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Total Underwriting profit at £1,695,777 (or 
5.9%.) was the highest in amount yet achieved 
and the best in ratio since 1950. 

Fire premiums showed a modest increase 
over 1953, and despite the widespread damage 
caused by the three North American hurri- 
canes, a satisfactory rate of profit was earned. 
the Accident Department had a better year 
than for some time and the record profit of 
£688,177 showed the best ratio for ten years. A 
gratifying profit of £196.282 resulted from the 
closing of the 1953 Marine Underwriting 
Account. 

An increased Final Dividend of 24s. per 
Share is recommended, making 45s. 6d. for the 
year against 41s. for 1953. 
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CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep-| 
tionists, Management, Dietitian-Caterers 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal 
courses. Brochures 3d. Secretary. Southero| 
Training College, Brighton 6. 

PART-TIME BUSINESS. 1-2 hrs. daily desk | 
work builds SMALL AGENCY BUSINESS 
through the post. No investment. World 
opportunities Booklet.—Mr. Wade, 8/119) 
Hamilton Tec.. N.W.8. 

ALL LUXURY HOTEL again becomes! 
ART SCHOOL during MAY. Resident 
models and Tutors from London Classes 5 
hours daily arranged for Hotel visitors.) 
Apply Box No, 136. | 





ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
colours or mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
to $ ens. « box. One quality only—the best. | 
Write for catalogue Allwood Bros. Ltd., $3 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wiveisficid 
Green 232/233. | 
CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from The Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, | 
South Kensington, S.W.7 

CONVERT YOUR COKE boiler to GAS 
from £16 15s. installed. Leaflet I.W.T. Ltd., 
170 Richmond Rd., Twickenham POP. 3832. 
HANDBAG REPAIRS alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,’ 1783a) 
Brompton Road (corner Bauchamp Pl.),| 
three turnings from Harrods, 


IF YOU ENJOY the cuisine provencal 
before or after the theatre—why not cal) at 
LABELLE MEUNIERE RESTAURANT 
rennomme. 5 Charlotte Strect W.1, MUS 
1134. | 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning  Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. DX. | 


MICRO’S CORNEAL AND CONTACT 
LENSES. Easy payments arranged if desired, 
For detaiis and free booklet write Corneal 
Contact Lenses Ltd., Dept. 274C, Crown 
po 9 Albion St.. Leeds 1. Tel.: 

25232. Consulting Rooms in London, York, | 

Newcastle, Glasgow, ctc 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed Cash or 
20s. monthly, Free Trial. Write for iilus.! 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre) 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2. 
T.V, PLAYS. Chance for young writers. £125 
prizes in competition promoted by Chelten- 
ham Literary Festival Oct. 3-7. B.B.C. and 
A.B.C. have options to produce winners. De- 
tails, on receipt of a stamped addressed en- 
velope, from Festival Organiser, Town Hall, 
Cheltenham. 


sceene | 


LITERARY 


‘'T'VE ALWAYS MEANT TO WRITE — 
but I've never got started.” MAKE A START 
TODAY .—papers are larger than they have 
been for over 12 years. Two or three howrs’| 
postal tuition a week from the LS) will start 
you writing—and carning. FREE book from 
PROSPECTUS DEPT., The London Schoo! 
of Journalism, $7 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1 (MUS. 4574), “There are LSJ stu- 
dents all over the world.’ 

AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal] 
subscription. National Geog. Magazine, 

49s. 2d., Life (int.). 45s. Popular Mecha-} 
Dics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s 

Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co. 
(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. | 


AUTHOR publishing Britain & U.S. advises, | 








corrects, criticises MSS. s.a.c. please. Box| ROQKS BOUGHT. 


666 


Staff, men and women. Typewriting. Dupli-! 


cating. Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, | Duke St., 


W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090 








SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 83( 


ACROSS: 1 Hesper. 4 Obverses. 10 
Plumper. 11 Grabbed. 12 Cader Idris 
13 Siam. 15 Thrusts. 17 Prosaic 19 Have-not.| 
21 Rosetta, 23 Pelt. 24 Fritillary. 24 Nearest 


28 Tabbied. 29 Catheads. 30 Teases | No Sales 
| How Guide to Writing Success.” B.A. School 
}of Successful Writing Ltd.. 124 New Bond 
| Street, Le 


DOWN: 1. Hopscotch 2 Sounder. 
3 Euphrosyne. S Big Dipper 6 Esau 
7 Sabrira. 8 Sedum. 9 Trod. 14 Consolable 
16 Saturated. 18 Charybdis. 20 Valiant 
22 Toadies. 23 Punic 25 Tote. 26 Hebe 


Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y. 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gace & Po_ven Lrp., Idea! House, Argyli St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Su 


to any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 1kd.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, 























The state of 
the parties 


ON THE EVE OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTION 


Often the best view of a political organization can be had from out- 
side it, and so Picture Post has invited Wilfred Fienburgh, Labour 
member for North Islington, to write about the Conservatives, and 
Ted Leather, Tory member for North Somerset, to discuss Labour. 

The articles provide an interesting preview of the kind of accusa- 
tions parliamentary candidates will be making about their opposite 
numbers during the coming weeks. 

You can read them in this week’s issue of Picture Post. 


There's more to see... more to read... more to talk about... in 
Pict 


hy 


ON SALE NOW - FOURPENCE 





























Van calis London area 
= Hammersmith Bkshop, W.6. RIV 6807 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU to all office cA ALE AT ONCE—interesting posts from 
~Mayfair Secretarial College, 57| STORIES AND ARTICLES required for) WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
/ MAY. 6626 American journals, Donald Craig, Holycross,| free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept 


| FIC TION- WRITING. 
fees. Students’ work 
Prospectus free from 
Institute of Fiction 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street. London, W.1 


‘KNOW HOW’ brings you Writing Success sale 


appears in all sanshem 
| Dept. 


S Brockman Road, Foikestone 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon., TALENTED, Old Etonian, ex Guards officer 
Theses, Plays. Accuracy assured. B. Jennings, | in exceptional city job, reviews theatre, bal- 
| let, records, etc. —Box 701. 


Thurles. |85G), Palace Gate, London, 


We are = specialist 











8% YIELD ON IMPORTANT CITY FREEHOLD 


Section of large free»old site City centre. important Commonwealth capital, for 
Very valuabie modern buildings thereo.. produce net yield of nearly 8%; 
No Fees. Send for Free S$] ‘Know one-third on permanent mortgage. Price £2,100 of which only £1,400 payable 

Net income 8% per annum after all charges and Mortgage interest. Large capital 
appreciation e¢xpectec in this City where property has gone up over three times 
since 1939. Apply: Overseas Land Purchasing Trust Ltd. (London Committee 
Chairman, Sir Victor Raikes, K.B.E.. M.P.), 14 Old Queen Street, London, 
Musical Plays set to music S.W.1 
Carrington Briegs Composer, Leven, Yorks 
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EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL| 
training for graduates and well-educated 
girls, Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial) 
College, 2 Arkwright Road, London, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 

BURSARIES of £50 to £150 from the Joseph) 
Rountree Village Trust and the Eleanor 
Rathbone Charitable Trust will be awarded) 
this year for training in Housing Manage-) 
ment, Graduates preferred. Particulars and) 
application forms from Secretary, Society of 
Housing Managers, 13 Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. 

CAWSTON SCHOOL. Wimborne Road, 
Bournemouth, Preparatory Girls to 12; Boys 
to 9 years, Preparation for Entrance Exam- 
inations, Individual teaching. Entire charge 
if desired. Apply Principal. 

DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland) 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami-| 
nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B. | 
General Certificate at all levels, Tel.: 
PARK 7437. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.— University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial. General 
Cert. of Education, ete Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects 
Write today for free prospectus, mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St 

call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
INDEPENDENT BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. Advice on 
the choice of SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DO- 
MESTIC or SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
COLLEGES given free of charge. The age 
of the pupil, district preferred and rough 





idea of fees should be given. J. & J. Paton 
Ltd.. 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
(Telephone: Mansion House 5053). Pub- 


lishers of Paton'’s List of Schools and Tutors 
—a guide to parents secking good boarding 
schools. By post 8/-, 

INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others 
6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 
? Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 


OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 4 


St Giles. Comprehensive training: Grad 
Course, Next term September 19. Prosp 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
B.Sc B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 


Educn. (all examining Boards), London B A., 
BD. Degrees and Diplomas; Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 
Cc. D. Parker, MA., LL.D., Dept, By2, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894) 

SPANISH COURSES in London and Sum- 
mer courses in Spain, apply to Institute of 
Spain, 102 Eaton Square, S.W.1 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1, MAY. 5306 
(3 lines). 








SHOPPING BY POST | 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality 
direct from factory, save £ £ £8. Send today. 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. 
ENVELOPES (Dickinson) 6 x 34, white, 
16s. 1,000. L. Warsen, 7 Newton Av., N.10.) 
PETITS POIS. We have searched the Con-| 
tinent to find the best. Extra Fins au Naturel, | 


14 oz, tins. 8 for 34s. FRENCH GLACE) 
CHERRIES. Excellence rarely obtainabic| 
elsewhere. Another special direct import. 


2 Ib. &s. Original 11 Ib. Carton 40s. PINE-| 
APPLE SLICES IN SYRUP. Delicious Pre- 
War Quality. 16 oz. tins. 8 for 22s. All Post 
Paid Immediate delivery SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon- 
don E« 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 
their lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask Tabic 
Cloths and Napery. Luncheon Sets. After- 
noon Tea Cloths. Superior Bed Linens 
Linen and Terry Towels. Dress Linens, 30 
beautiful colours to choose from. Illustrated 
Brochure, from Rosemoyne Irish Linens, 
Jordanstown Whiteabbey. Co Antrim 
Northern Ireland 

TYPEWRITERS DUPLICATORS. 

Clayton, M.C., Market Rason. s.a.¢ 


Verney 


MEMORIALS 
ROLL OF HONOUR Tablets. Stained Glass 
Windows, Designs submitted. G. Maile & 


Son Lid., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1, 
ACCOMMODATION 
BEXHILL.—The Thorne, Ninfield Road 
(Nintield 212). Country House, spacious 
grounds. near sea. Own produce, preserves, 
poultry Recommended Write Brochure. 
LOW RENT winter careful tenants, furn- 
ished house Somerset village, 3 bed., 2 sitt., 
Rayburn. electricity, Oct, onwards. Box 702 


Albans, or) ; 


|MENTON, Fur. bed. sit., kit. self-cont. 


May, £10, June, £12. Sea, shops. Avery, 59 
Pietra Scritta. Stamp 4d. 

TO LET ONE YEAR, £130, Furnished two 
bedroom bungalow-type house on sea Near 
Dublin. Modernised. Mains, Electric Pump. 
Box 673. 

WEEKENDS in lovely part Sussex. Couple 


welcomed at attractive modernised cottage. 


Good cooking. Mod, terms. Box 680. 
WELL-FURNISHED FLATLET, large bed- 
sitting-room, plus kitchenette, quiet academic 
house, 3 min, Tube, Hampstead Gdsn. Sub. 
Suit one, Box 679, 





HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


ANCIENT RYE, Oak House, Mermaid St. 
XV Century. Small. 8 gns. Recommended 
by the Proprietors, Brochure, Tel. 2239 
BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight. PITT 
HOUSE COUNTRY CLUB. We aim at high 
Standards all round, and only appeal to those 
who seek seaside privacy coupled with gas- 
tronomic pleasures 

BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yds. sea front 
Gardens, Putting Green. Garages. Super- 
lative food. 7 gns. Summer 74-9 gns 
COSTA BRAVA, Blanes 
et.—Details Dr. Cooper Burgess Hill, Sx 
TTALY.—Guests welcomed for restful holi- 
day with all comforts, good cuisine, garden 


Spain. Flats to 


in lovely old Manor House at Orta. Bro 
chure on request, Ca’Nigra Miasino Lago 
DO ta (Novara) 

JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St 


Clement's Bay, the Island's newest luxury 
hotel delightfully situated on sea _ front 
Private bathrooms, orchestra. fully licensed 


10-16 guineas. Brochure “R." Tel, Central 
4455, 
LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Hotels 


‘ 
Farms Guest Houses.” Recommended 
hospitality through Britain, 3s. 6d., postage 
< from Victor Hilton, Harbourside, 
Torquay 


NORTH CORNWALL, ST. GILE’S COUN- 
TRY HOUSE HOTEL, WADEBRIDGE 
Situated in 10 acres of Park and farmland 
and overlooking the Camel Estuary, Excel- 
lent comfort and cuisine, within a seven 
miles radius of four of North Cornwall's 
finest beaches. Terms 74 to 94 gns. Phone 
Wadebridge 85. 


RYE, The Hope Anchor, R.A.C., A.A 
approved. Licensed. Superb position in a 
lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216. 


SEA AND COUNTRY, Magnificent views, 
extensive grounds, billiards, private bath- 
rooms if desired. Every comfort, good food, 
personal attention. Mid-week booking a 
speciality Terms 30s. to 36s. daily, no extras. 
“FIVE ROCKS,” CHALE, 
Tel.: Niton 346 

SUSSEX DOWNS. Monks Rest Guest House 
(17th Century), Jevington. the village in the 
Downs. Easy access Eastbourne. All com- 
forts. Brochure. Polegate 178 

THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contains 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a g00d meal at a reasonable price 
Nearly a third of the entries are new. The 
standard goes higher every year. Ss, from 
all booksellers. Published by Cassell. 








HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


REVEL IN THE SUN (and cheaply) at 
CANNES, CADIZ or SEVILLE University 
Summer School, from 314 gns. Write now 
Mary Sanger, 106 Ken. High St.. W.8. 


] 
| 





| 


Isle of Wight. | 


| 


SEA PASSAGES available to Canada and 


U.S.A from £50, to Australia from £119. 
To Madeira from £45 return from Septem- 
ber. We can still book some Ist 
Mediterranean cruises Continental 
Overseas Travel, 220 Kensington 

Street, W.8. WES. 1541/3 


THAMES, Begin your holiday at the Gate- 
way to the Scenic Thames. 2-6 Berth Motor 
Cruisers. Bonds (Maidenhead) Ltd., Maiden- 
head Bridge, Berks 


& 
High 


class | 


TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES | 
from £12 for § days to £195 for 3 months, | 


Also passages to Canada/U.S.A_ from £50.— 
Apply for brochure to A. BOWERMAN 
LTD., 28 Ely Piace, London, E.C.1. Tel.: 
got born 1887. 

YUGOSLAVIA—The Wayfarers Ideal Tour 
of the Dalmatian Coast—a distinctive holi- 
for the connoisseur—Bled, Opatija, 
and Dubrovnik—16 days £50 14s. 6d 
Sleepers 31s. 6d. Write for special leaflet to 
The WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY 
LTD., Dept. $2. 20 Russelj Square, W.C.1 
Tel. LAN. 8222 667 


day 
Split 
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HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN 


With Ashley Courtenay This Year 





ABERDOUR, Fife. WOODSIDE HOTEL 
(? hour Edinburgh). This comfortably 
furnished hotel, famous for its cuisine and 
cellar, has every amenity close at hand. 
Golf, Fishing, Tennis, Boating and Bathing. 


ABERFOYLE, Perthshire. THE COVEN- 
ANTERS INN. Note well this unique inn 
where soft lighting, old woodwork and 
exquisite cooking blend with modern 
appointed bedrooms and private bath- 
rooms. A good base for the Trossachs, 
Stirling and Loch Lomond. 


NEAR ABERGAVENNY, Mon. LLAN- 
SANTFFRAED COURT HOTEL pro- 
vides a rare standard of comfort and food, 
excellent wines. Club licence. Tennis, 
Fishing, Hacking. Excellent touring base 
for lovely valleys Wye and Usk. 


ALDEBURGH, Suffolk. THE UPLANDS 
Here, where the poet Crabbe once lived, is a 
home of gracious living. Not labelled Hotel 
or Guest House, it attracts those apprecia- 
tive of good cooking, faithful service, 
books, flowers and sunny spaciousness 
Tel.: 156, 


BANTRY BAY, Co. Cork. ARDNA 
GASHEL HOUSE, 25 yards from the sea 
An Irsh Country House Hotel in glorious 
scenery with goggle-fishing, bathing, sail- 
ing; or just eating, drinking and being lazy 
Write R. Kaulback 


NEAR EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS, 
Gullane. The only dour thing about this 
hotel is its name, tor comfort and hos- 


pitality abound in this lovely Lutyens 
House. Within easy reach of city. Golf 
Tennis. Lovely Gardens. Licensed 


LINDFIELD. Sussex. COUNTY HOTEI 
one mile from Haywards Heath main line 
station, immune from sound of passing 
traffic. Its purport is mainly residential 
with catering and comfort happily blending 
with country house pursuits. Tel,: 2358. 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. 
First-class Residential! Hotel, 20 mins 
West End. Excellent cuisine: ful'y licensed; 
suites with private bath. Hard Tennis, 
Putting, Billiards; adjoins Hendon Golf 
Club. Tel.: Hendon 1456. 


MARLOW COMPLEAT ANGLER 
HOTEL (London 31 miles) overlooking 
the Thames, most beautiful weir. Centre 
for Windsor, Ascot, Henley. A good base 
for Stratford-on-Avon (70 miles). Excep- 
tional cuisine, and service. Private bath- 
rooms. Tennis, Boating, Golf. Tel.: 915. 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HOTEL. 
A.A, 5 Star. Well spoken of always, for 
Service is the key-note. Situated on the 
East Cliff and facing full south, enjoying 
both sunshine and sea views. 150 bed- 
rooms and suites, Lifts. Central heating. 
Excellent garage facilities. Tel.: 6560. 


FALMOUTH, FALMOUTH HOTEL, 
A fine anchorage for an early holiday, with 
its sunny sea aspect, spring flowers, lift 
(ground floor bedroom, if need be), and 
high standards of catering and comfort. 
Write to R, J. S. Fields, outlining your 


requirements, Tel.: 671. 


HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL. 
Stands in a wonderful island position 
overlooking the sea, 9-hole Golf Course, 
Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, Putting, all in 
own $0-acre grounds. First-class comfort, 
food and service. Cocktail bar, Sundeck 
Lounge, Ballroom. Manager, C. Greame 
Horspool. Tel.: 67441, 


MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD, 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds; aims at a 
high standard of catering and comfort at 
any time of year. Convalescence! 
moon? Or Holiday? Exmoor, the sea and 
Northfield make a happy combination, 


NEAR NEWQUAY, Glendorgal. Ni 
Tangye offers Continental holiday S 
Cornish sea, Comfort, informality, magni- 
ficent food. Own beach. Golden sands, 
rock pools, surf-bathing. Children wei. 
comed. Licensed. 9-16 gns. to July 9th, then 
11-20 gns. 
Via OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY 
HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. in the midst of 
Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). Beautiful 
unspoilt countryside. Trout fishing, shoot- 
ing, riding, tennis, swimming, comfort and 
good food. An Hotel you should visit. 
PENZANCE, Cornwall. QUEEN'S HO. 
EL. A favourite hotel in a favourite 
position. This first-class hotel overlooks 
Mount’s Bay, and is a fine base for touring 
the Cornish Riviera from St. Ives to Land's 
End and the Lizard, Tel.: 2371 
ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE GARRACK 
HOTEL. In a unique position overlooking 
bay, and 10 mins. walk from town centre, 
This hotel appeals to all for comfort, good 


food and cheerful service, Licensed. 9-12 
ens. Summer. 8-10 gns. Spring and 
Autumn, Tel, ; 199 

ST. IVES. Cornwall. ST. IVES BAY 


HOTEL, $2 bedrooms (some private bath- 
rooms) overlooking sands and sea. Now| 
under the personal direction of M. H 
Allen. Excellent cuisine. Tennis courts, | 
Service Garage. Licensed, Open May-Oct, 
ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRE- 
SANTON. Lovely Country House in 
sheltered Bay, with terraced gardens to 
water's edge. Beautifully furnished, every 
modern convenience. First-class cuisine. 


Club Bar. Terms from 45s. per day 
Trains met Truro. Tel.: 322. 

SHERBORNE, Dorset. THE DIGBY} 
HOTEL. A favourite “Half-way House” 


between London and the West; Birming- 
ham and the South. A first-class base for) 


} 
| 
exploring the Hardy Country. Fully)) 
licensed. Quiet position mear Abbey|! 
Church. Tel.: 23. | 


SIDBURY, Devon. SIDBURY HOUSE 
HOTEL. The comforts of a home, the 
freshness of country fare, the restfulness of 
country surrounds and the nearness of an) 
unspoilt seaside resort (Sidmouth 3 miles) 
may be just what you seek. 

JERSEY, C.I. ST. BRELADE’S BAY 
HOTEL. Britain's Farthest South, facing) 
sands and a shimmering sea this hote 
has everything in its favour for an Early 
Summer holiday. Fully 
licensed, nightly dinner-dances, Write for 


or Autumn 


brochure. 


JERSEY, C.1., Bouley Bay. WATERS 
EDGE HOTEL offers you that unsophisti- 
cated holiday you may have long been 
secking with Continental Cuisine and 
Service, and every form of holiday delight. 
Write now for our coloured Brochure, 
which gives many interesting details. Quote 


ref.: A.C. 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL, For 
your Spring and Summer bolidays. 


Facing full south, overlooking Torbay, 
with tennis, squash, golf and dancing a! 
free to residents, Write to S. R. Paul. 
Tel.: 2234, 
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‘Halt Awhile 








//  llnd Fdition, 1955 





Is it seaside or country you want—sport or relaxation? 
No matter what your holiday requirements are it will 
pay you to buy the new edition of 


‘LET’S HALT AWHILE 


IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND’ | 


8/6 from all bookshops or 9/- direct from: 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 
68(J) St. James’s Street - 


Now on sale 


- London, S.W.1 
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